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ADAM GOTTLOB OEHLENSCHLAGER. 


ONE evening near the close of the last century a group 
of young men were celebrating in the room of one of their 
number, and in the usual student fashion, the bestowal 
of the doctor’s degree upon their host. The affair took 
place in Copenhagen, and the young scholar who was the 
center of attraction bore the name of Hans Christian Oer- 
sted—a name then unknown, but destined some score of 
years later to become immortalized by one of the greatest 
discoveries in the history of physical science. The conver- 
sation dealt for a time with scientific matters, but presently 
veered about to the existing condition of poetry in Denmark. 
It was generally felt and admitted that Danish poetry, since 
the death of Ewald, had fallen into disrepute, and that the 
new birth of the spirit in most other European countries had 
done nothing to lift Danish letters out of their deep eight- 
eenth-century rut. At this point a young man who had 
hitherto taken little part in the talk rose suddenly from his 
corner, stepped into the midst of the little circle, brought 
his fist down upon the table, and exclaimed: ‘It has fallen, 
it is true; but it shall—the devil take me—rise up again!”’ 
There was an earnestness in the young man’s manner that 
checked the natural impulse to smile at such a prophecy, 
and his hearers felt that this was more than a common out- 
burst of boyish enthusiasm. The young man was not quite 
twenty years old at the time of this episode, and practically 
unknown to fame; ten years later he was acclaimed the 
greatest poet that Denmark had ever produced, and his 
youthful prediction had received an ampler fulfillment than 
any of which those who heard it could have dreamed. 


Adam Gottlob Oehlenschlager was born in Copenhagen 
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November 14, 1779, just a quarter of a century after the 
death of Holberg. His ancestry was German rather than 
Danish, and his descent from four generations of organists 
may tairly be reckoned as having had some influence in the 
determination of his artistic bent. At the time when he 
appears in the anecdote as the prophet of a rehabilitated 
Danish muse, he had rounded out a happy, careless youth, 
applied himself indifferently to his studies, read a good 
many books, and written verses, tales, and dramatic sketch- 
es. His interest in the drama had even impelled him to 
study the actor’s profession, and for a year or two he had 
played minor parts on the stage of the Royal Theater. His 
efforts as a writer had been of insignificant value, and there 
was little that was stimulating in the literary atmosphere 
that surrounded his early years. Holberg had left nothing 
that could be called a school, and the classical tradition that 
he had maintained was carried on feebly enough by a few 
third-rate poets. This tradition received its deathblow at- 
the hands of Wessel, the one poet contemporary with 
Ewald who was a real literary force, and whose satirical play, 
i; ‘*Kjerlighed uden Strémper’’ (** Love without Stockings’’ ) 
ai killed classical tragedy in Denmark as effectively as ‘* Don 
AT || Quixote’’ killed chivalrous romance in Spain. The exqui- 
site talent of Ewald had blossomed and passed away, its seed 
| to all seeming having fallen on stony ground. Jens Bagge- 
i sen, a graceful poet and a master of pathos and humor—a 
i typical transition figure, striving to escape from a past 
which he felt to be outworn, but lacking the discernment of 
| the pioneer—was the most conspicuous Danish writer of the 
| closing years of the century, but it was already evident that 


no word of his was to be the ‘*Open Sesame”’ of the new 
| treasure-house of the spirit. A ferment was indeed stirring 
i f in the national consciousness, but there was no indication as 
mai | yet of the means whereby the transformation was to be ef- 
fected, or the form to be assumed by the resulting product. 
an Oehlenschlager soon tired of the play actor’s calling, and 
| ; resumed his interrupted studies. He entered the university 
as a law student, but found jurisprudence less tempting than 
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the opportunity, offered soon after his entrance, of com- 
peting for a prize for an essay on the subject of the desira- 
bility of substituting the Norse for the Greek mythology in 
Scandinavian literature. It is hardly necessay to state which 
side of the argument he took, and, although his essay failed 


to get the prize, it shows us to what extent the ideals that , 


were to control his future creative activity were already 
shaping themselves in his mind. Meanwhile the events were 
already hastening that were to give his genius the needed 
impulse, and help him to the discovery of his true self. 
After eighty years of peace, Denmark got a taste of war- 
fare in the first year of the present century. The French 
revolutionary movement and the Napoleonic wars suddenly 
drew Denmark within their vortex, and a wave of passion- 
ate patriotism swept over the country when an English fleet 
under Nelson attacked the Danes in the harbor of Copenha- 
gen. This event and its attendant surge of national feel- 
ing stimulated the young law student to renewed poetical 
exertions, and, although his work was still amateurish and 
tentative, it struck a new note and gave evidence of a new 
energy. But the influence that was to operate most power- 
fully in shaping his poetical destiny was intellectual rather 
than political. It was the great revolution in taste and senti- 
ment that had been creating a new literature in Germany, 
and that is called, somewhat vaguely, the Romantic Move- 
ment. 

Oehlenschlager’s mental condition at this time is suggest- 
ive of a bud ready to burst open with the first hour of sun- 
light, almost of a train of gunpowder that needs but a spark 
for the liberation of its imprisoned force. The sunlight 
hour, or the spark (to leave the reader his choice of meta- 
phors), was provided by a young Norwegian, Henrik Stef- 
fens by name, who came to Copenhagen in the summer of 
1802, after having spent four years in Germany. Steffens 
had been a pupil of Schelling in Jena, and had come into 
close contact with Fichte, A. W. Schlegel, Schiller, Wie- 
land, Herder, and Goethe—that is, with the leaders of the 
new philosophy and the new literature. His own achieve- 
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ments were already considerable, and his relations with the 
Jena-Weimar ci~cle are indicated by an anecdote from his 
biography. There was a court masquerade at Weimar on 
the 31st of December, 1800. After midnight Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Schelling, and Steffens withdrew from the ball to a 
side room, and drank champagne to welcome the coming of 
the new century. Goethe was jovial, Schiller indulged in 
instructive discourse, Schelling remained quiet, and Steffens, 
in happy contentment, took pleasure in noting the various 
effects of the wine upon those great souls. This was the 
man whose stay in Copenhagen was destined to give a new 
impulse to Danish thought. During the following year Stef- 
fens gave courses of lectures, in which philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art were discussed in so fresh and suggestive a 
way as to offer nothing less than a revelation to his hear- 
ers. The best parallel to the influence of these lectures is 
to be found in the strikingly similar work done by Cole- 
ridge for the English public at almost exactly the same time. 
Oehlenschlager was introduced to Steffens soon after the 
latter came to Copenhagen, and gives the following account 
of the first occasion when he had an opportunity to hear the 
newcomer speak: ‘*He spoke at some length and gave ut- 
terance to many new opinions; the eloquence and boldness 
of his discourse made the hair stand upon our heads, and we 
were no less astounded than the parish clerk and the bailiff 
in ‘Erasmus Montanus,’ when Erasmus seeks to prove that 
the earth is round and the parish clerk a cock. I played in 
a manner the parts of both bailiff and parish clerk, and 
found it in my conscience that Steffens was wrong, but could 
not cope with him in argument.. My philosophical knowl- 
edge was too slight to permit me to venture upon slippery 
ice against this bold warrior. But I did what I could, and 
was the only one of those present who dared oppose him.”’ 
A few days latter Oehlenschlager called upon Steffens at 
eleven o’clock in the morning, and the conversation that be- 
gan between them was kept up for sixteen hours without a 
break. At three the next morning Steffens offered his 
guest a bed, and the young poet snatched a few hours of 
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restless sleep. Returning to his lodgings, he took pen and 
ink, and straightway composed a poem, ‘‘Guldhornene”’ 
(**The Golden Horns.’’) ‘* With this poem, remarkable in 
so many aspects,’” says Hansen, ‘‘the romantic period of 
Danish literature begins.’’ The horns in question were two 
relics of antiquity that had been unearthed sometime be- 
fore, and placed on exhibition in the museum at Copenha- 
gen. Their history becomes ‘‘a symbol for the newly 
awakened poet:”’ the golden horns, with their strange carv- 
ings and mysterious runic inscriptions, are gifts of the gods 
bestowed upon men to remind them of their divine origin, 
of the ties, half forgotten, that bind them to the distant 
past.’” This poem foreshadows at once the general ro- 
mantic movement that was to be felt in the Danish lit- 
erature of the early nineteenth century, and the spe- 
cially national stamp that the movement was to receive. 
Once started upon his newly found path, Oehlenschlager 
went forward with all the impetuosity of youth. Abandon- 
ing the works upon which he had been engaged, and which 
were about ready for the press, the new impulse took 
possession of him so completely that by Christmas of the 
memorable year in which he had met Steffens a fresh vol- 
ume of poems was ready for publication. These ‘* Digte,”’ 
bearing the date 1803, included lyrics, ballads, and a dra- 
matic piece called ‘*Sanct Hansaften-Spil’’ (**St. John’s 
Eve Play’’), and were nothing less than a revelation of the 
hitherto unknown possibilities of Danish song. Nothing 
like them had ever before been written in the language, and 
nothing save the lyrical impulse of Ewald had even indicated 
the possibility of such a poet as had now arisen. A later 
critic, P. L. Médller, thus characterizes the little volume, 
which stands as ‘‘the corner stone of nineteenth-century 
Danish poetry:’’ ** No other Danish book has so wonderful 
a fragrance of culture-history, breathes forth such a wealth 
of glowing memories, of fiery ardor, and the joy of life, 
and impossible hopes for the future. We read a few lines 
in it, and seem to feel the breezes of a land from which care 
and terror and the sorrow and pettiness of earth are all ban- 
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ished. In this little book we may, at whatever moment we 
will, find ourselves transported as if by magic into an ideal 
world, into the rapture of an everlasting spring; we feel 
such buoyancy, courage, and strength that it seems as if we 
might soar above creation, and with a breath move moun- 
tains and turn aside all obstacles. And everywhere there is 
blossoming and a fragrance as of thousands of spring flow- 
ers, a singing and a charming as of song-bird choirs, the 
woods murmur, and the brooks ripple with sparkle of gold 
and diamonds.”’ 

The years immediately following are the richest of Oeh- 
lenschlager’s life. In 1805 he made his first journey abroad, 
visiting in Halle his friend Steffens, who had gone back to 
Germany after a stay of about two years in Copenhagen. 
But before undertaking this journey the poet had produced 
a number of works that deserve a fuller description than it 
is possible to give them here. Only the merest mention can 
be given to the ‘*Férste Sang af Edda’’ (‘* First Song of 
the Edda’’), which marks the beginning of his lifelong en- 
deavor to bestow a new life upon the ‘* Gods of the North;”’ 
to the ‘*‘ Vaulundurs Saga,”’ a prose work which mingles leg- 
end with the ‘‘natural philosophy’’ of romanticism in a 
characteristic fashion; to the cycle of poems called ‘‘ Lange- 
lands-Rejsen”’ (‘‘A Journey to Langeland’’), a collection 
of lyrical ¢mpresstons de voyage; and to the awkwardly 
named ‘‘ Jesu Christi Gientagne Liv i den Aarlige Natur” 
(‘* The Life of Christ Annually Repeated in Nature’’), a 
series of poems inspired by Novalis and Schelling, and find- 
ing the life of Christ symbolical of a pantheistic conception 
of nature. More important than any of these is the dramat- 
ic fairy tale of ‘*Aladdin,’’ wherein the rich, free fantasy 
of the poet’s youthful imagination found its most complete 
and adequate expression.. This poem, based upon the fa- 
miliar Eastern tale, became deeply significant for Danish 
culture. It is the gospel of genius, the glorification of the 
magic power that commands the deepest secrets of exist- 
ence, the song of the joy of life and the new birth of the 
spirit after an age of prosaic and uninspired ‘‘ enlighten- 
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ment.” Itis not a world poem of the order of ‘‘ Faust,’’ 
yet it is the work which stands in Danish poetry as in some 
sense the analogue of that masterpiece. 

The works above mentioned, together with a few others 
of less importance—all the product of a little over two years 
of activity—were collected into two volumes of *‘ Poetiske 
Skrifter’’ (‘* Poetical Writings’’), published in 1805, just 
before the author left Denmark for Germany. The effect 
of this publication is best described in the words of Grundt- 
vig, perhaps the most remarkable of Oehlenschlager’s con- 
temporaries. ‘*Oehlenschlager’s ‘Poetiske Skrifter.’’’ he 
says, ‘‘found in me an ear that was attuned to Northern 
tones, and an eye that had just been opened to the splen- 
dor of Christianity and all the great aspects of life, together 
with a heart whose deeper yearnings had been suddenly 
awakened as by a thunderclap. It was wonderful to me 
that the tones so long silent, and the yearnings whispered in 
the depths of the heart, should speak with such living accent 
in the Danish tongue. Many sleeping memories awoke 
within me. In my solifude I had listened to the harps of 
Shakspere, Goethe, Schiller, and Ossian; I had brooded 
with Fichte, Schiller, and Schelling upon the meaning of 
life, upon the fleeting and the permanent. What Steffens 
had not formerly brought me to believe, but compelled me 
to remember, lived once more in my soul, and a transfurma- 
tion took place in my ideas and whole mode of thought, of 
which I first became fully aware when I took up the pen I had 
for a time laid aside, and sought, after my custom, to account 
to myself for my thoughts and beliefs concerning the things that 
seemed great and significant in my sight.”" The acute andele- 
gant critic, J. L. Heiberg—at this time a boy of thirteen—thus 
records the impression made upon him by the poems: 
‘*Those works took such possession of me that my poetical 
consciousness, so to speak, first awoke at the moment when I 
learned to know them. It seemed to me that I had never be- 
fore known what poetry was, and had now first learned it.’’ 
And still another writer, the poet Hauch, bears tribute in 
similar terms: ‘‘ Nearly everything I had previously read of 
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poetry seemed to give me orly momentary glimpses of the 
temple of the gods, as in the distance it now and then re- 
vealed itself to my vision; but Oehlenschlager, next to 
Shakspere, was the one who threw the temple wide open 
for me, so that the fullness of its divine splendor streamed 
upon me.”’ 

Oehlenschlager’s foreign journey, begun in 1805, extend- 
ed over four years. He went first to Halle, where Steffens 
was for a time established, and spent about six months in 
close intimacy with his friend and with Schleiermacher. 
Berlin, Weimar, Jena, Leipzig, and Dresden came next in 
his itinerary. In Berlin he made the acquaintance of Fichte, 
and in Weimar read his ‘‘Aladdin”’ in a German transla- 
tion to Goethe. A long stay in Paris followed, then a win- 
ter in Coppet, as the guest of Madame de Staél, and finally 
a spring and summer in Rome, where he contracted a warm 
friendship for his famous fellow-countryman Thorvaldsen. 
Six important poetical works were the product of these four 
years of rich experience and broadening ideals. ‘* Hakon 
Jarl”’ Earl Hakon’’) Baldur hin Gode’’ (‘* Balder the 
Good’’) and ‘**Thors Rejse til Jothunhjem’’ (*‘*Thor’s 
Journey to Jotunheim’’) were written in Germany, ‘ Pal- 
natoke”’ and ‘*Axel og Valborg’’ in Paris, and Correg- 
gio”’ in Rome. As these are the greatest of Oehlenschla- 
ger’s works, they call for more than a mere designation. 
When the poet, removed from his native land, felt the cre- 
ative impulse grow strong within him, it was inevitable that 
he should turn for his subjects to the history and the legends 
of the North. Mr. Gosse exaggerates greatly when he tells 
us how Oehlenschlager one day found in the library at 
Halle a copy of the ‘‘ Heimskringla,’’ and adds that ** the 
event was as full of import to Scandinavian literature as 
Luther’s famous discovery of the Bible was to German lib- 
erty.’’ The simple truth is that it had long been a leading 
article of Oehlenschlager’s creed that the most important 
work to be done for Danish poetry was that of giving a new 
life to the literature of Edda and Saga, and that he was 
himself the man best fitted for the task. His reading of the 
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**Hakon Jarl’s Saga’’ in Halle was the spark that kindled a 
train long laid in his consciousness, and has no import be- 
yond this. 

The work that resulted was ‘‘ Hakon Jarl,’’ a tragedy in 
five acts and in blank iambic verse, a masterpiece in a very 
high sense of the term. The period of this tragedy is the 
most interesting in Scandinavian history, one of the most in- 
teresting in all the history of culture, the period of the in- 
troduction of Christianity into Norway. Of the conflict be- 
tween pagan and Christian among the Goths and Celts in 
Gaul, Germany, and the British Isles, only meagre accounts 
are left us, but the later conquests of Christianity in the 
North are chronicled in a rich and detailed literature, and 
the struggle between the opposing faiths, as told by the sa- 
gamen, makes one of the most vivid and enthralling chapters of 
history. ‘*The day was come,’ as the ‘ Heimskringla’ tells 
us, ‘‘when foredoomed was blood-offering and the men of 
blood-offerings, and the holy faith came in their stead, and 
the true worship.’” The day was near the close of the tenth 
century, when Olaf Trygvesén fared from Dublin to Nor- 
way, and overthrew Earl Hakon, although the final estab- 
lishment of the Christian faith in Norway was left for Olaf 
the Holy to accomplish in the century following. Oehlen- 
schlager’s treatment of this splendid theme is well-balanced 
and impressive. He makes us feel the tremendous signifi- 
cance of the struggle, and views the issue with the impartial 
eye of the artist. His sympathies incline, as they are bound 
to do, toward the victorious faith, but he does full justice to 
the strength, and even to the virtues, of the heathen ideal. 
In ‘‘ Palnatoke,’’ indeed, which soon followed ‘* Hakon 
Jarl,’’ he was accused, although hardly with justice, with 
having so contrasted the nobler aspects of the heathen char- 
acter with the darker side of the new religion as to prejudice 
the latter in the comparison. If he becomes here in some 
slight sense a partisan, he appears not so much in the charac- 
ter of spokesman ior the old-time heathen ideal as in that of 
antagonist of the Catholic Church, which was perhaps inev- 
itable for one of his Protestant environment and nurture. 
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‘¢Palnatoke’’ was written in Paris, where the poet had 
come into close contact with August and Friedrich Schle- 
gel, and been repelled by the catholicizing tendencies of 
the latter. When he speaks of the ‘‘monk pest from the 
south,”’ he voices the protest of his large-souled hero-chief- 
tain, incapable of any warfare that is not straightforward 
and honorable, against the deceit, the cunning, and the 
counterfeit miracles whereby .the Church, the first fierce 
shock of arms being over, sought to confirm its power over 
a simple-minded and essentially noble-hearted people. The 
scene of ‘‘ Palnatoke’’ is in Denmark, and also in the latter 
tenth century, soon after the forced introduction of Chris- 
tianity under Harald Blaatand (Blue Tooth). The tragedy 
is a worthy counterpart to ‘*Hakon Jarl,’ and is dis- 
tinguished by a similar strength, directness, and fine dramatic 
workmanship. 

It is a curious fact that the interest of ‘‘ Palnatoke’’ is 
created and sustained without the introduction ot a single 
female character, and with hardly an allusion to the part 
played by woman in human life. ‘‘Axel og Valborg”’ 
atones for this deficiency, if such it be, in the fullest meas- 
ure, for it is a love tragedy in a sense almost as exclusive 
as **Romeo and Juliet,’ and is steeped from beginning to 
end in the purest romantic sentiment. It is difficult to speak 
in measured terms of this beautiful work; the other trage- 
dies of Oehlenschlager compel admiration in various degrees 
and forms, but this commands affection rather than admira- 
tion, and has a place all by itself in the heart. The story is 
taken from one of the most familiar of Danish ballads. 
Axel and Valborg are cousins who love one another, but the 
canon law forbids them to marry as too close of kin. Axel 
makes a pilgrimage to Rome, and returns to Norway with a 
papal dispensation removing the impediment. Meanwhile 
the king, Hakon Herdebred, has become enamored of the 
maiden, and finds his designs upon her rudely shattered by 
the sanction given to her marriage with her cousin. At this 
juncture a scheming monk comes to his aid, and points out 
a defect in the dispensation. As cousins the lovers are now 
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indeed free to marry, but the fact that they were christened 
together makes them brother and sister by baptism, and 
the papal sanction does not remove this bar. In his despair 
Axel plans to take secret flight with his beloved, when news 
of an attack upon the kingdom arouses his patriotism, and 
he feels bound to stand by his king in the hour of danger. 
He saves the king from death, but at the cost of his own 
life. Valborg comes to him just as he has breathed his last, 
and dies heartbroken upon his body. The entire action of 
this tragedy takes place in the great cathedral of Throndhjem, 
and the date is the middle of the eleventh century. This 
sweet and tender story is dramatized with such simplicity, 
pathos, and depth of poetic feeling that the impression pro- 
duced upon spectator or reader is simply overwhelming. 
The tragedy occupies the highest place in Danish literature, 
and is equaled by but few in any other modern literature. 
The tragedy of ‘* Baldur hin Gode”’ was written under 
the influence of Sophocles, as expounded by Schleierma- 
cher to the enthusiastic young poet during his winter in 
Halle. It is unlike the works just discussed in being writ- 
ten, except for the lyrical interludes, in the older poetic 
form of iambic hexameter. It is an attempt, and a fairly 
successful one, to treat the fascinating myth of Balder’s 
death in the manner of Greek tragedy. ‘*Thors Reyse 
til Jothumhejm’”’ is an epic in five songs, and up to the time 
of its composition the most ambitious of Ochlenschlager’s 
already numerous attempts to utilize the legendary as dis- 
tinguished from the historical traditions of his race, for the 
purpose of nondramatic poetry. It is also interesting as 
furnishing a prologue to ‘‘Gods of the North,’’ the poet’s 
greatest work in this kind, produced many years later. 
‘**Correggio,’” the chief result of his Italian sojourn, was 
first written in German, of which language Oehlenschlager 
thought himself a master, which he distinctly was not. On 
his way home he tried to read the play to Goethe, but the 
latter, who had always treated Oehlenschlager with kind- 
ness, but had come to regard him as something of a bore, 
contrived to evade the reading. The character of the 
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A} |. painter in this play is conceived rather passively than active- 
bth ly, and the balance inclines too far on the side of pure emo- 
tion to make the work as effective as it might have been, 
but it has many striking and characteristic beauties, and 
ranks high among the author’s productions. 

Oehlenschlager had left Denmark in the flush of youthful, . 
success, and his four years abroad had more than fulfilled 
the promise of his early career. His works, as sent home 
from time to time, partly printed in Copenhagen and partly 
circulated in manuscript among his friends, had so greatly 
enhanced his reputation that when he returned, in 1809, he 
was acclaimed, with but few dissenting voices, as the great- 
est of Danish poets, and all sorts of honors were heaped 
upon him. In the year following he married, and was ap- 
pointed Professor of Esthetics in the University. ‘‘Come- 
dies and novels end with the wedding of the hero,’’ he says 
in his autobiography, ‘‘for only the struggle, not the ac- 
quired position, lends itself to their treatment.’’ Although 
an account of Oehlenschlager’s career may hardly end with 
his marriage and settlement in life, it must be said that the 
remaining forty years of his existence, although they added 
many volumes to the series of his writings, brought but lit- 
tle increase to his fame. In a certain sense, indeed, they 
diminished that fame, for, when the first outburst of enthu- 
siasm had died away, the voice of the detractor began to be 
heard, and for many years the poet was compelled to de- 
fend himself in a critical warfare that enlisted among his op- 
ponents some of the strongest and acutest minds among his 
contemporaries. Any detailed account of these controver- 
sies would be out of place here, but a few words must be 
given to the exposition of their general trend. The strong- 
est of his opponents was Grundtvig, who had likewise felt 
the extraordinary influence of Steffens in earlier days, but 
whose genius took a more strenuous bent than was possible 
| to the imaginative and genial nature of Oehlenschlager. 
a |) Grundtvig’s criticism was based upon a twofold opposition. 
In the first place, he claimed that the author of ‘* Hakon 
Jarl”’ and ‘* Baldur hin Gode’”’ was lacking in the historical 
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sense, that he had failed to penetrate into the spirit of the 
old Norse life, and that his envisagement of Norse antiquity 
was so colored by modern sentiment, so adorned with a 
false rhetoric and a false pathos as to be essentially untrust- 
worthy. In the second place, Grundtvig was inspired by a 
stern religious impulse to condemn what seemed to him the 
misleading tendencies of Oehlenschlager’s conception of 
the relations of God to nature and to man. ‘It grieves me 
to the heart,’’ he said, ‘*to note the growing lack of re- 
ligious seriousness in your poems, and that in your latest 
poems this element gives place to a sort of play with spiritual 
matters. . . . It pains me most of all because such a 
change must find its basis in the poet’s innermost nature, 
must follow from his ceasing to reflect seriously upon his 
own spiritual relation to God as his servant on earth; from 
his attaching more weight to outward show, to the winning 
of applause and honor, than to the helping of his brothers to 
worship God in spirit and in truth.’’ The latter of these 
charges, although perfectly sincere, has a dogmatic narrow- 
ness so obvious that no defense of the poet is really needed. 
The charge of imperfect historical insight is to a certain extent 
justified, but lies with equal force against almost every artis- 
tic effort to reconstruct the life of a bygone age. Oehlen- 
schlager brought the same charge against Ewald, Grundtvig 
brought it against Oehlenschlager, and later writers have 
brought it against Grurdtvig. In our own day the saga 
dramas of Bjérnson and Ibsen have portrayed the con- 


ditions of the Viking age with what seems to modern criti- — 


cism a degree of vital truth that goes far beyond the best 
achievements of Oehlenschlager and Grundtvig, but these 
later works are by no means guiltless of putting nineteenth- 
century sentiment into the mouths of hero and heroine of 
the saga time. The critical warfare waged against Oehlen- 
schlager by Jens Baggesen need not detain us long, for it is 
chiefly concerned with minute questions of philology and 
esthetics, and had its mainspring in the jezlousy of a rival 
who found himself overshadowed by a younger man. Bag- 
gesen was doubtless right upon many points, but the person- 
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al element in his attack greatly lessened the effectiveness of 
his criticism. It was reserved for Heiberg, a later and 
calmer writer, to review Oehlenschlager’s work in the spirit 
of an enlightened and impersonal esthetic criticism, and to 
pass upon it the judgment that has been substantially accept- 
ed by posterity. 

For twenty years after his return to Denmark, in 1809, 
Oehlenschlager kept hard at work, lecturing at the univer- 
sity, defending himself against his critics, and producing a 
great amount of original work of various sorts, from the oc- 
casional set of verses to the tragedy and the epic cycle. 
One year of this period (1816-17) was spent abroad, in 
what the poet called ‘‘a voluntary ostracism,’’ the journey 
being undertaken in a moment of petulance resulting from 
Baggesen’s persistent critical onslaughts. The list of works 
produced during this score of years is so lengthy, and the 
greater number of them so unmistakably inferior to their pred- 
ecessors, that only a few need be named at all. ‘‘ Nordens 
Guder’’(**Gods of the North), the great epic cycle of the 
Scandinavian Pantheon, is the consummation of Oehlen- 
schlager’s efforts to utilize the Norse mythology for the pur- 
poses of modern poetry. Allied with this phase of his gen- 
ius are the three poems: ‘‘ Helge,”’ ‘* Yrsa,’’ and ‘* Hroars 
Saga,’’ which form a sort of trilogy. The dramatic idyl 
of **Den Lille Hyrdedreng’’ (‘The Little Shepherd Boy’’) 
was so beautiful as almost to silence for a time the critics of 
the poet. ‘*Hrolf Krake,’’ another considerable poem, 
deals with the epic material previously handled by Ewald 
in his pioneer attempt to delve inthe legendary past. ‘*Oeen 
i Sydhavet’’ (‘* The Isle in the Southern Sea’’) is a prose 
romance of great length, the only important work of this 
sort attempted by Oehlenschlager, and of no great value as a 
whole, although including some attractive episodes. The 
principal tragedies of these twenty years are: ‘‘ Sterkod- 
der,’ ‘*Hagbarth og Signe,’’ ‘‘Erik og Abel,’’ ‘* Verin- 
gerne i Miklagard’”’ (** The Varangians in Micklegarth’’), 
** Karl den Store’’ (** Karl the Great’’), and ‘* Langbar- 
dene’’ (** The Lombards’’ ). 
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In the summer of 1829 the poet, just completing his fif- 
tieth year, made a holiday trip to Sweden, and was received 
with great enthusiasm. Invited to participate in the annual 
celebration of the University of Lund, he accepted, and 
marched to the cathedral with the academic procession. 
Tegnér, who had a few years previously resigned his post 
at the University to become Bishop of Wexié, and wkose 
rank as the greatest of Swedish poets was now unques- 
tioned, took the leading part in the celebration, and be- 
stowed the customary laurels upon the students who had 
won their degrees. When this part of the ceremony was 
over, the speaker turned toward Oehlenschlager, and, con- 
tinuing the versified address which had accompanied the 
awarding of academic honors, offered a laurel wreath to 
**the Adam of skalds, the king of Northern singers.’’ In 
simple and touching hexameters, full of the deepest feeling, 
Tegnér spoke of the dissensions of the past, and of the new 
spiritual union of the two nations that the honored poet- 
guest had more than any other helped to cement. ‘‘ There- 
fore,’ he said, ‘‘in the name of song and of the eternal, 
Svea offers you a crown, and I utter these words. Accept 
it from a fraternal hand, and bear it in memory of this day.”’ 
‘Thereupon, amid sound of cannon and trumpets, the speak- 
er crowned his brother poet and embraced him before the 
assembled multitude. When the enthusiasm occasioned by 
this scene had been given time to subside, Oehlenschlager, 
who had by no means come unprepared, made his reply, 
likewise in verse, emphasizing the essential unity of the 
Scandinavian nations, and making graceful acknowledg- 
ment of the honor that had been bestowed upon him. A 
festival banquet followed, with the usual toasts and cheers, 
while at the end the two poets were raised upon the shoul- 
ders of the students and paraded in triumph. Oehlenschla- 
ger returned to Copenhagen immediately, and a few days 
later had the pleasure of receiving Tegnér, with three hun- 
dred of his fellow-countrymen, upon Danish soil, and echo- 
ing the festivities of Lund. Later in the same year—the 
fairest in his whole life—the Danish poet received the Swe- 
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dish decoration of the North Star and the doctor’s degree 
from Lund University, besides being made the recipient of 
a striking demonstration from the students of his own uni- 
versity on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. 

The remaining twenty years of Oehlenschlager’s life (for 
he rounded out the full scriptural tale) were no less active 
than the twenty just preceding. They were marked by the 
same uninterrupted succession of new productions, few of 
which, however, were worthy of his genius, although the 
old fire and deep poetic feeling flashed out now and then, to 
the surprise of both critics and friends. Among the trage- 
dies of this closing period the following may be named: 
Tordenskjold,’’ ‘‘ Dronning Margareta’ (‘*Queen Mar- 
garet’’) ‘‘Sokrates’’ (the poet’s only employment of a 
Greek theme), ‘‘Olaf den Hellige’’ (‘*Olaf the Holy’’), 
‘*Knud den Store ’’(‘* Canute the Great’’), ‘‘ Dina,’’ and 
‘‘Amleth.’’ The latter of these tragedies is particularly in- 
teresting as an attempt to reconstruct the historical Hamlet 
of Saxo’s chronicle in contrast with Shakespeare’s purely 
imaginative creation of the Danish Prince. It seemed to 


’ Oeklenschlager that the Hamlet who belonged to the na- 


tional history of Denmark deserved treatment at the hands 
of a Danish poet, and that it would be an act of patriotism 
to restore the figure to Danish literature. Other works of 
this period were: ‘‘ Norgesrejsen’’ (‘‘ The Journey to Nor- 
way’’), ** Digtekunsten ’’ (** The Art of Poetry’), Oer- 
varodds Saga,’’ and ‘‘ Landet Fundet og Forsvundet”’ 
(**The Found and Vanished Land’’). The last-named 
work deals, in dramatic form, with the Norse discovery of 
Vinland. The poet’s last production was a hero-poem 
upon the subject of ‘* Regnar Lodbrok,’’ and ends with the 
pathetic words: ‘‘ The old Skald sang for the last time of 
the old Norse heroes.’’ The poet’s ‘‘ Erindringer’’ (** Rec- 
ollections’’), upon which he had been engaged for several 
years, remained to be published after his death. The se- 
ries of works thus completed fills, in the standard edition, 
no less than forty volumes, of which four contain the 
‘*Erindringer,’’ ten the tragedies, and twenty-six the mis- 
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cellaneous productions in verse and prose. They stand as. 


a lasting monument to the genius of the greatest poet of Den- 
mark, as the living memorial of their author’s singularly rich, 
fruitful, and fortunate career. 

Outwardly this score of years that crowned Oehlenschla- 
ger’s life was comparatively uneventful. A journey to Nor- 
way in 1833 (commemorated in ‘‘ Norgesrejsen’’) and a sec- 
ond visit to Sweden in 1847, where he received ovations at 
Stockholm and Upsala, were the most noteworthy episodes 
of this period. Meanwhile, in face of the poet’s broadening 
fame and strengthened hold upon the minds and hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen, the wave of adverse criticism that had at 
one time risen so high was steadily subsiding, and even his 
most determined opponents came to recognize the indebted- 
ness of the nation to the man who, whatever his lapses from a 
high ideal and however weak he had shown himself in his 
comparative failures, had nevertheless created a new litera- 
ture for Denmark, and awakened the creative spirit that was 
now displaying itself on every hand. It was during these 
last years of Oehlenschlager’s life—that is, during the thir- 
ties and forties—that most of the men arose who have shaped 
nineteenth-century Danish literature. Besides the continued 
activities of the older men—Grundtvig, Heiberg, and J. C. 
Hauch—these years record the appearance and early suc- 
cesses of the novelists Ingemann, Blicher, Goldschmidt, and 
St. Aubain; of Henrik Hertz, master of the lyric and ro- 
mantic drama; of the poets Paludan-Miiller, Winther, and 
Ploug; of Kierkegaard, in spirit and influence akin to our 
own Emerson; and of Hans Christian Andersen, dear to 
the childhood of all lands. Widely divergent as were the 
paths of these men, Oehlenschlager felt, and justly, that 
they were in some sense his successors, and that he had 
given the impulse which was resulting in so marked an ex- 
pansion of the national literature. Nearly all of these men, 
old and young, joined to do him honor in the celebration of 
his seventieth birthday, which was carried out with great 
pomp and display of enthusiasm, and even evoked tributes 
of heartfelt admiration from Heiberg and Grundtvig, the 
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poet's most inveterate critics. A few weeks later he lay 
upon his deathbed. At his request his son read to him the 
scene from his own ‘‘ Sokrates,’’ in which the philosopher 
discoursed upon death. He also expressed the wish that 
this tragedy should be presented at the theatre as a memo- 
rial performance after his death. A few hours later, toward 
midnight, January 20, 1850, he passed quietly away, retain- 
ing full consciousness almost to the last moment. He was 
buried in the Frederiksborg churchyard, where a massive 
block of stone marks his grave. Hans Christian Andersen 
tells us that when, a short time after the entombment, fresh 
wreaths were brought to replace the old ones upon the grave 
it was found that a song bird had made its nest in the with- 
ered leaves. It is a pretty story, and serves well to end our 
account of the great national poet of Denmark. 
Morton Payne. 
[A condensed form of this essay was published in “A Library of the 


World’s Best Literature.” For permission to reproduce the matter appear- 
ing in that work, the author is indebted to the courtesy of the publisher.] 
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AN EDUCATIONAL REFORMER.’ 


THE reception accorded this volume has not been uniform- 
ly sympathetic. The subject of the memoir did not live in 
the public eye. His character was far removed from the 
conventional type which claims posthumous recognition in 
the shape of an official biography. His achievements, even 
in the field of education, were certainly not great enough to 
warrant his becoming a prey to the notoriety that pursues a 
man who has made some signal success. All this may fairly 
be granted to orthodox criticism, which resents a new claim- 
ant for its suffrages. Yet one cannot but be glad, after read- 
ing Quick’s life, that many who never heard his name before 
and who can still confess their ignorance without shame, 
have been introduced by its pages to an attractive personality 
of no common sort. 

Fortunately the writer intrusted with the task of present- 
ing a picture of a man of such unique temperament has not 
followed the lines of an ordinary biography. The present 
volume could not be better arranged as a memorial of one 
whose life was not cast in a common mold. The editor, 
Mr. Storr, a lifelong friend, has been loyal enough to har- 
monize his biographical methods with the peculiar traits of 
the subject of his memoir. Quick’s temperament was des- 
ultory and irregular in its impulses, and the arrangement 
of the pages of his memoir reflects in a very effective way 
these characteristic traits. Without chronological sequence 
or logical connection they give us the thoughts of a mind 
delicately organized, with a singular gift of originality, in 
words jotted down from time to time as the occasion prompt- 
ed. For Quick was in the habit of keeping what might be 
called an intellectual log book, capable of furnishing attract- 
ive and stimulating extracts from true personal records. The 


1THE Lire AND REMAINS oF R. H. Quick. Edited by F. Storr. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 
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editor thus had abundant material to draw from, and he has 
certainly succeeded in bringing out on almost every page 
something that attests Quick’s powers of observation and re- 
flection. As a matter of fact the actual biography hardly 
covers more than a fifth of the volume, the remainder of 
which consists of excerpts from Quick’s diaries, taken di- 
rectly as they must stand in the original manuscripts, and 
without attempt at systematic classification. This is all as it 
should be, for the book could under no circumstances ap- 
peal to a large public, while those persons who do read it 
will be grateful to Mr. Storr that he has done no violence to 
Quick’s words by placing them under restrictions and con- 
ditions alien to every instinct of his nature. 

Very little is told us of Quick’s early years. He was not 
precocious, so the records of his youth are given in less than 
half a dozen pages. Born in 1831 in London, he received 
the kind of education and training that the ordinary middle- 
class Englishman gets. His father was a London merchant 
comfortably well to do. The certainty of a competency not 
dependent on his own efforts undoubtedly produced in Quick 
a readiness to follow the caprices of his fancy to the complete 
sacrifice of his own material welfare. This may not have 
been a misfortune for him, since to a man of his tempera- 
ment the obligation of following an occupation of routine la- 
bor might have been fatal to the development of the finer 
sensibilities of his nature. 

At Harrow he had as fellow-students Butler and Cal- 
verly, whose names became in different ways well known 
to the public. His career both at school and at Cambridge 
seems to have been uneventful, illness interfering with the 
possibility of academic success. His voluminous diaries con- 
tain almost no reference to this formative period. It can be 
well understood that he looked back on the time spent at 
grinding on mathematics at Trinity College with no degree 
of satisfaction. Visits to the Continent had made him profi- 
cient in modern languages, but his knowledge of these was 
not scientific in the philological sense, his interests lying 
rather on the literary side. In this direction his university 
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work could give him no assistance, nor can the impulse to 
what he afterwards accomplished as a pioneer in educational 
theory be looked for in these college days. 

After receiving the amount of academic distinction appro- 
priate to one who worked seriously at a subject which failed 
entirely to excite his interest, Quick emerged from Cam- 
bridge, and, like multitudes of other graduates, took holy or- 
ders. A half century ago almost every one who had no 
taste for the medical or legal professions, unless he were 
strongly anti-religious, did exactly what Robert Hebert 
Quick did. As his biographer points out, no one could 
pretend that his motives for undertaking ministerial work 
were due to any such call as prompted men like Pusey and 
Newman to ‘‘see in the clerical profession the one and only 
worthy pursuit in life.”’ 

It would not be necessary to make an apologetic compari- 
son of this nature had not ungenerous criticism questioned 
Quick’s sincerity in selecting his career. He was comforta- 
bly off. His nature was twisted in no direction by unworthy 
ambition. His attitude toward religious matters is constantly 
revealed in his journals, and nothing could be freer from 
cant. His nature was deeply impressed by the reality of 
spiritual things. Simply because his temperament did not 
fit him, or rather because he fancied it did not fit him, for the 
work of a parish priest is no ground for casting reflections 
on his motives for accepting ordination in the Church of En- 
gland. Asa schoolmaster he may be said also to have failed. 
But no one would think on that account of denying his de- 
votion to the cause of education. 

After his ordination he became a curate without stipend in 
an East End parish. It is characteristic that his good nature 
and sympathy should have caused him at the very start to 
work among the poor. It is equally characteristic that he 
soon felt impelled to give up parish work for an educational 
career. From what is reported by those associated with him 
he was by no means a failure. There was much in his na- 
ture which admirably fitted him for just this type of clerical 
duty. But he already evinced that impatience of results 
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which produced that unstableness, so mysterious to his 
friends, which crops out time and time again in his after 
life. His lack of self-confidence was coupled with a strange 
miscalculation of the ‘‘vzs znerti@’’ in human nature. So, 
looking on educational work as offering a relief from the 
difficulties of an active life, with its soul-disturbing problems, 
he turned to teaching. 

His first experience hardly convinced him that his choice 
was a wise one. He had left his London parish to become 
mathematical master in a school at Guildford, because he 
seemed to himself to be ‘‘ doing no good there, and getting 
very idle.’’ Idleness was certainly not to plague him in his 
new situation, but before long he had thoughts of seeking 
another curacy. He complained of monotony and routine, 
and soon shook off the traces, calculating that the sum total 
of benefit he derived was a better understanding of the char- 
acter of boys. ‘My intercourse,” he tells us, ‘*on the 
whole, raised them in my estimation, and increased my lik- 
ing for them.’’ 

He also learned to have a supreme contempt for common 
educational methods. He embarked on his teaching adven- 
ture with something of the reformer’s spirit; but, brought into 
contact with human nature in its undeveloped state, he was 
all the more convinced that what he was doing as a fixture in 
the machinery of a school was partly ineffectual and partly 
harmful. In fact he was hardly built in the way to command 
success either as a subordinate or as a principal in a school. 
Apart from his disappointment at seeing no chance for ap- 
plying his views on educational reform, what can be said of 
a prospective educator of youth who had so little of the in- 
fallible dictator in him as to say in speaking of juvenile mo- 
rality: ‘* Lying, indeed, did come under my notice, but so, 
also, did many instances of truthfulness when truth was in- 
convenient and dangerous.”’ 

Quick had often visited the Continent before, but now ap- 
parently he went there with the serious purpose of learning 
something of secondary education in France and Germany. 
He was a keen observer of what fell in his way. His criti- 
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cisms of Matthew Arnold’s well-known writings on the school 
systems of the Continent indicate that he penetrated beneath 
the surface of pedagogical literature and watched as a sym- 
pathetic but discriminating observer the actual working of 
these school systems. Of the years which fall between his 
temporary retirement from teaching and his return to it again 
we are given very little information in the fragments from the 
journal. But undoubtedly in the five years from 1860 on he 
was laying the foundation for his work on Educational Re- 
formers which appeared in the early seventies. What he 
read and observed during this period did not tend to make 
him accept English educational methods in any less critical 
mind than in the few months of his novitiate. More definite 
and better-informed convictions seemed to have encouraged 
him, however, to make another trial. Probably he now felt 
that he could not only criticise but offer some positive pro- 
gramme of reform. 

The latter part of 1867 found him assistant master at Cran- 
leigh School. He soon exchanged this post for what seemed 
a better place at Hurstpierpoint. Things went smoothly for 
a time, but he speedily became conscious of the deadening 
effect of scholastic work in a small isolated community. 
‘“The thoughts and interests of the masters were hardly 
more extended than those of the boys, and in the dearth of 
other topics men devote their leisure to making elaborate 
studies of each other’s defects.’” A misunderstanding be- 
tween the head master and his staff, in which Quick became 
involved, naturally made his sensitive nature all the more 
open to the trying side of school routine. 

Whatever may have been his relations to his superior or to 
his fellow-masters it is certain that he endeared himself to 
his students, one of whom contributes some delightful rem- 
iniscences: ‘It seems to me that everybody loved him and 
valued his good opinion, and that nobody could have dreamed 
of deliberately vexing him’’—*‘ more than twenty years ago 
and yet the picture is scarcely blurred: the cheery voice, the 
kind, eager face, the long growth of red beard, even the 
white flannels and the gray shirt.’’ 
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We can hardly wonder that he entered with the fullest 
sympathy into the human side of school life when we read 
of his performing a flogging experiment on himself in order 
to be able to judge of the effects of this kind of punishment. 
‘*T found the pain I gave myself far more than I expected; 
and as I had treated myself indulgently, I feared I had often 
given a far more severe punishment than I had intended. 
My practice, therefore, for the future was much modified by 
the single flagellation. I wish we could more often put our- 
selves in the place of our pupils, and so learn or suffer what 
we require of them.’’ 

It did not take long to convince him that his period of use- 
fulness at Hurstpierpont was over. He left after a stay of 
three months—certainly a ridiculously short time either to 
test his own success or the efficiency of the school. The 
next year was a fruitful one, for it saw the publication of 
‘* Educational Reformers.’’ We have already spoken of the 
continental experience which gave the impulse to its produc- 
tion. ‘*I have found,’’ he writes, ‘‘that in the history of 
education not only good books but all books are in German 
or some other foreign language.’’ His own work was to 
serve as a kind of bait to induce English schoolmasters to 
learn something of foreign models by opening up a new vista 
of educational methods. The book was by no means theo- 
retical, and reflected the open-mindedness of its author, who 
reduced himself to the role of interpreting Comenius, Rous- 
seau, and Pestalozzi. Like Carlyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus,”’ 
the book found a most appreciative public among trans- 
Atlantic English-speaking people, while Quick experienced 
the prophet’s fate in his own country. As a business ven- 
ture it was a complete failure, but Quick met this misfortune 
with composure. Later he was gratified to find its popularity 
on the increase at home, and he supplied the demand there 
with customary disregard for his material interests by im- 
porting the pirated American edition and disposing of it at 
cost price. But ‘*‘ Educational Reformers’’ brought him at 
least into public notice. Early in 1869 he received an ap- 
pointment to a mastership in modern languages at Harrow, 
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being surprised and flattered to be invited to the place where 
he himself had been trained and where his old schoolfellow, 
Butler, was now head master. These associations, and the 
contrast to the small schools where he had previously worked, 
all contributed to make him feel that he was about to get into 
an atmosphere where he could do effectual work. All looked 
roseate at the outset. ‘* Yesterday the sight of the whole 
school assembled in the Speech Room was to me not only 
pleasurable but something more too.”’ 

But nearer acquaintance with his work and his surround- 
ings eliminated the effect of these pleasurable impressions. 
He had already by taste and by study acquired a strong dis- 
trust of English educational methods, and it is strange that 
he ever fancied he could be satisfied to work in a great pub- 
lic school, the very incarnation of the principles he criticised. 
His journals speak constantly of headaches. They may 
have been rather the effect than the cause of the mental de- 
pression under which he labored during the four years of his 
connection with Harrow. 

It seems plain that he overworked himself. Here is the 
schedule of his day: ‘*‘ Down at 6; worked at Prendergast 
and French construing till school at 7:30; breakfast, 9:15 
to 9:45; then maps, exercises, etc., till 12 o’clock; school; 
from 1:45 to 3, French construing and compose German ex- 
ercise; from 3 to 4:30, in school; 4:30 to 5:30, looking over 
exercises; 5:30 to 6:30, Cesar lesson; 8 to 10:30, looking 
over German exercises.”’ 

This is certainly an appalling record. ‘* No wonder,” he 
exclaims, ‘‘I am like a line turning a wheel in a mine.’’ The 
fact is he was over-conscientious and was no economizer of 
time. He still believed in teaching. But those about him 
he regarded as ‘‘ exactors of work”’ and not teachers. The 
world of the masters and the world of the boys were far 
apart. Neither understood the other. A great public school 
only presented him with the old problems on a larger scale, 
associated with a dead mass of conventionalism which stood 
in the way of improvement. His sole satisfaction was the 
consciousness that he had a ‘fair hold on boys,’’ and his 
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A I constant consolation was ‘‘ books about teaching—they took 
| ' my life up into a clearer and brighter atmosphere.”’ 

r\ Regretted by his associates, he gave up what most men 

i would have regarded as an enviable position, generally the 


' stepping-stone to substantial advancement in his profession. 
! This record of experiments ending only in failure becomes 
| normal. In 1876 he acquired a small preparatory school in 
| London. Here for four years he watched its numbers de- 
crease from twenty to minute proportions. He tried the 
country with no better success. He was now advancing 
toward the age when even his magnificent optimism could 
not disguise from him the truth. ‘* Everybody seems to unite 
in assuring me that I am not of the slightest use, and can’t 
and shan’t be.’’ Even his appointment at Cambridge to a 
iectureship on education brought disillusionment. He did 
not merit the small number of the audience—once there were 
h : - but four present and those ladies. He remembered as his 
laa most successful lecture one given at Westminster to half a 
a dozen people. But nobody cared about the subject. Those 
Ryd | who came were hardly the material on which he wished to 
i work—*‘ schoolgirls ’’—and he felt dreadfully tried in his 
4 | consciousness of the entire lack of appreciation of what he 
had to say. 

In 1883 he was glad to escape from a life passed under 
‘*conditions similar to a London tramp,”’ in which terms he 
Ih describes the head-mastership of his small country school, by 
accepting at the hands of his college a living in the north of 
England. He looked forward to more leisure for reading, 


schools brought him into unpleasant personal conflicts with 
| his parishioners, who, in their sturdy Yorkshire independ- 
, i ence, resented his reforming ideas. Besides, Church work 
| itself burdened him with the unending succession of minutiz 

| which he was too conscientious to neglect. So in 1887 he 
resigned his charge and went to live in a pleasant suburban 


I and in addition to the parish work, for which his genial na- 
1 ture gave him undeniable qualifications, there were a gram- 
i | mar school and parochial schools to enable him to keep in 
} i touch with practical education. He found, however, that the 
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district within easy reach of London. Here he found his 
occupation at last after years of restlessness and change. 
It had taken him a long time to discover that his real useful- 
ness lay entirely outside the limits of what he had so often 
taken up and abandoned. 

He stimulated others to more faithful, more earnest devo- 
tion to teaching. He himself understood better than they its 
conditions and its problems, but had failed from purely tem- 
peramental reasons to make use of what he knew. Sur- 
rounded by his books, always approachable to his wide cir- 
cle of friends, always ready to assist those interested in his 
favorite study, he passed the remaining four years of his life 
in quiet usefulness. His faith in the cause to which he de- 
voted himself never wavered. Keenly distrustful of himself, 
he yet never questioned that his confidence in a real science 
of education was well placed. It is this unflagging interest, 
associated with a most extraordinary capacity for seeing all 
sides of a subject, which ought to make Quick’s journal a 
vade mecum for the teacher. He had no system. He was 
too close to nature’s complexities to systematize what he ob- 
served. But his own failures bore more fruit than the suc- 
cesses of most men, and his name will not soon be forgotten 
as the worthy compeer of those educational reformers about 
whom he wrote with such single-hearted interest. 

W. L. Bevan. 


SPANISH FICTION FROM CABALLERO TO PE- 
REDA.! 


TuoseE Spanish novelists whom foreigners are apt to know 
—Galdos, Valera, Bazan, Valdés—all belong to a generation 
that fought its way into literature about and after 1870. But 
novels were plentiful in Spain before that era, and although 
for the most part of slight value, exceptions are not wanting. 

The radical fault of this fiction is its childishness. The 
authors deny themselves nothing: social problems are dis- 
cussed, orthodoxy defended; there are glorifications of vir- 
tue, hymns to passion, visions of heaven, hell, and purga- 
tory. But the fat phrases are spoken with the tremulous, 
irresolute voice of a minor. It is a child’s hand that is ex- 
erting itself to set the world a-moving. 

It happens, however, now and then, that the child has tal- 
ent, perhaps even glimpses of genius. The volumes pub- 
lished over the signature of Fernan Caballero were many in 
number and heavy in bulk, but as far as their intellectual 
quality was concerned they might all have been written be- 
fore the long-lived authoress was sixteen and after she had 
passed seventy-eight. She admires Balzac, and refers with 
approval to his political and religious conservatism. But 
whereas Balzac’s religion was of a kind to fill the pious 
Manzoni with apprehension, Caballero’s religiosity would 
appeal with equal potency to sextons, apple women, and the 
Bourbons after 1814. However little faith one may have in 
Balzac as a constructive statesman, there is absolutely no 
denying that he diagnosed the social and political cankers 
of Louis Philippe’s bourgeois monarchy, for in ‘‘Z. Mar- 
cas’’ he predicted its inevitable downfall eight years be- 
fore this actually came to pass. Caballero’s political insight 
is as valuable as Marie Antoinette’s, who chided the people 
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for clamoring for bread when cakes could be had so cheap. 
But statesmanship is not an indispensable requisite to a nov- 
elist. It is worse that Caballero is as innocent of novelistic 
technique as of political economy. Her novels are the leis- 
urely talk of a female gossip with a whole evening to spare; 
her short stories the more hurried neighborly chats across 
the fence before breakfast, with exactly as much of concen- 
tration and order. But, after relieving his mind in the pre- 
ceding fashion, the conscientious critic pauses, reflects, and 
regrets. For he recalls to mind the sundry times that he 
has seen these clouds of words pierced by rays illuminating 
traits of character and custom with an unforgettable sheen. 
Ever and anon the clouds even shaped themselves into hu- 
man form that will not easily be forgotten, as is the case 
with certain characters in ‘*‘ The SeaGull”’ and ‘* Clementia.’”’ 
If Fernan Caballero’s powers of ratiocination are as untrained 
as a child’s, she also in moments perceives character with a 
bright child’s intuition. If she wastes words with the reck- 
lessness of irresponsible old age, she possesses some of the 
charity which comes with advancing years. ‘‘Servile and 
Liberal’’ is upon the whole pretty poor stuff, but it is re- 
deemed by the second chapter with the inimitable school- 
master, his wife and his sister, that ugly and lovely trio 
whom the sudden appearance of a political refugee fright- 
ens almost to death. 

Fernan Caballero had merits which may without exaggera- 
tion be called sterling. The greatest was that she told the 
plain lives of the people of her own day and country. If 
she did not do it with the art of a Jane Austen—hardly even 
a Maria Edgeworth—she did it well enough to be accounted 
one of the women whom literature could ill afford to spare. 

Whenever Fernan Caballero tries to be pathetic or ter- 
rific, her success is at best questionable. When some one 
in ‘*The Two Graces’”’ produces from under a cloth a hu- 
man limb—the arm which a sinful but hard-tried woman has 
lost through a cancerous complaint—the effect is about as 
powerful as might be that of five severed finger nails sudden- 
ly uncovered. Still, Caballero appears earnest and pro- 
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found by comparison with her younger imitator, Antonio de 
Trueba. ‘*Rose-Colored Stories”’ is the title of one of his 
volumes; it might be applied to all of them. Whether he 
describes the peasants of the Basque provinces or the arti- 
sans of Madrid’s suburbs, he is all smiles and sunshine. 
This perpetual merriment palls on the reader, but taken in 
small doses Trueba is not without charm. Some of Fernan 
Caballero’s best work was done in recasting popular legends 
and anecdotes, and Trueba’s handling of similar matter is 
not always inferior to his teacher’s. Like much other Span- 
ish fiction, Trueba’s tales never indicate a strong grip, but 
quite often show the gentle pressure of carefully modeling 
fingers. A graceful drollery lights up some of his shorter 
stories as the smile of fresh young lips. 

Trueba was unable to widen the scope of his country’s 
literature in any noteworthy degree. A writer of much 
greater power is Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. He is one of 
not a tew who, because everybody else in the nineteenth 
century wrote novels, did so too, thereby violating the true 
character of his talents. In 1855 Alarcén published the 
‘*Finale of Norma,’’ a very romantic and not very good 
novel. Two years later he suffered defeat with a play which 
was his first and only dramatic attempt. No careful reader 
will fail to see that Alarcon made a mistake in allowing him- 
self to be so quickly and completely discouraged, for, what- 
ever talent his later novels reveal, it is the talent of the born 
dramatist—a dramatist essentially of the Spanish type—not 
one who can make character unfold itself through dialogue 
which all the while leads up to action, conflict, and climax. 
Most of the classical Spanish plays have little, if any, char- 
acter-unfolding; but they abound in situations, thrilling or 
laughter-provoking, the force of which causes the specta- 
tor to overlook that between them chasms are yawning 
which a luxuriant lyrical flora is in vain intended to cover. 
In modern times, Echegaray’s dramas are widely known 
specimens of the genre which has also been cultivated out- 
side of Spain—by Hugo, for one. It is far from universally 
beloved nowadays, but large numbers will accept it if served 
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in operatic form by Italian composers. The proverb which 
makes an assertion regarding the customs of birds of a _feath- 
er never found a better illustration than when so many of 
Hugo’s dramas were appropriated by Italian librettists. But 
if Hugo’s theater served Verdi well in the making of ‘ Er- 
nani’’ and ‘* Rigoletto,’’ the Spanish stage furnished him 
quite as useful material for three or four other operas, among 
them his greatest popular success, ‘*The Troubadour.”’ 
There is nothing in the world which Alarcén’s best tragical 
novel, ‘** The Infant with the Globe,’’ resembles so much as 
an opera by Verdi. As if prompted by an irresistible in- 
stinct, the author has put everything in such inviting order 
for a composer that the wonder is the invitation has not long 
ago been heeded. It should be no objection that the main 
features are also those of Scott’s ‘*‘ Bride of Lammermoor,”’ 
which Donizetti set to such catchy music, for there are suffi- 
cient opportunities for new effects in the old approved 
style. What a quartet @ /a Rigoletio the first lottery scene 
would make, with the priest (bass) to the left trying to calm 
the raging Manoel (tenor), while to the right the usurer 
Elias (barytone) argues with his daughter Soledad (sopra- 
no and primadonna assoluta). Manoel’s subsequent leave- 
taking would give both composer and singer the chance of 
a lifetime. And where would even a Mascagni find more 
horror to the square inch than in the closing scene, where 
the lover chokes the p~rimadonna assoluta to death in his 
valiant arms, and is immediately stabbed and killed by her 
husband? But it is unfair to Alarcon to bracket his name 
with Mascagni’s; it is Verdi at his very best whom he re- 
calls as much as it is at all possible for a master of one art 
to recall one of another. The finest passages in Verdi’s 
**Requiem’’ are in nowise sublimer than the scene where the 
raging Manoel calms down and begins to adorn the Divine 
Infant with the jewels procured for a very different purpose. 

As Alarcén’s tragical novels are opera seria, so is his most 
celebrated humorous story, ‘*The Cocked Hat,’’ opera 
buffu. Here, too, prevails the same symmetric arrangement 
of characters and situations. ‘‘The Cocked Hat’’ enjoys 
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more popular favor than anything else of its author; but, 
good though its comedy is, it by no means surpasses the 
tragedy of ‘‘The Infant.’’ Neither is of the highest pos- 
sible order, but of their kind there is nowhere anything 
better. 

It is possible, it is even probable, that Alarcon would 
have resented such praise. He had read a number of mod- 
ern books, from which undigested scraps lie in heaps and 
layers all through his novels. The character of these 
scraps assists in spelling out the author’s deepest intentions. 
There is nothing surprising in his comparing his heroes not 
only to lions and tigers, but to Napoleon, Apollo, Hercules, 
Michael Angelo’s David, or, as in the case of Fabian Conde, 
‘*all Lord Byron’s heroes.’’ This is only what might be 
expected from one of the clan to which numerous signs show 
that he belongs. But it is curious to see him appropriate 
Homais from **‘ Madame Bovary”’ for the purpose of vilifying 
heterodoxy, to which he steadfastly adhered along with his 
wildly romantic tendencies. He has not even taken the 
trouble to disguise his kidnapped actor by a new make-up: 
Vitriolo is a druggist as Homais is, and uses the same jargon. 
But some avenging fate has provided him with the one vice 
with which no novelistic character must ever be tainted: he 
bores the reader. Homais may have bored some of his 
townspeople—and even that is doubtful, for the fools thought 
he was wise and the shrewd ones knew he was funny—but 
it is certain that to Flaubert’s readers he is the most enter- 
taining of fools. 

Unintelligent assaults upon opinions current in the latter 
half of the century are almost the only evidence that Alarcén’s 
novels were written in that period. Nor is the undeniable 
charm of the best of his short stories due to any particu- 
larly modern excellences, either in point of matter or in 
technique. If that author is a romantic who wallows in sen- 
timent and passion, with a total disregard of the demands of 
common sense, then Alarcon is the most romantic of writers, 
and—why hesitate to say so?—‘‘ The Infant with the Globe”’ 
the sublimest of romantic novels. Even the sport which 
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Alarcon has with Spanish bureaucracy in ‘*‘ The Cocked 
Hat’’ would have been something natural in the days of 
Tieck and Brentano. It is, then, as the last of the roman- 
tics that Alarcén calls for consideration; it is as such that 
he is likely to gain immortality. All the rest, his psycho- 
logical efforts @ /a Constant and Balzac in ‘‘ The Prodigy,”’ 
his sacerdotal posing in **The Scandal,’’ etc., is already 
defunct and may be left in the silent tomb. 

Perhaps the late survival of a genuine romantic in Spanish 
literature will to many cause less surprise than the early ap- 
pearance in the same quarters of a full-blooded naturalist. 
Such, nevertheless, is Jose Maria de Pereda. His first 
writings, among which are some of his very best, appeared 
early in the sixties, under the patronage of Trueba, who, how- 
ever, took exception to what he called their pess¢mzstic tone. 
Pereda has been writing ever since; his masterpiece, the novel 
**Fine Spun”’ (Sotileza), was published in 1885. But al- 
though thus the contemporary of the leaders of the French 
naturalistic movement, he is also in a sense one of its fore- 
runners. He began by describing country life with abso- 
lutely no purpose beyond the satisfaction of his own artistic 
cravings. These early writings—mostof which are now gath- 
ered in the volumes ‘‘ Mountain Scenes”’ and ** Sketches and 
Outlines’’—have more kindred with Turgenev’s Sports- 
man’s Diary’’ than anything else, in that they are absolutely 
faithful reproductions of the author’s personal observations, 
with no desire to make black blacker or pink pinker, or 
any endeavor to enhance the interest by grouping the ob- 
servations round a plot. Both authors prove themselves 
artists solely by their skill in selecting and stating facts. 
The main difference between the Spaniard and the Russian 
would seem to be that the former had no such reformatory 
object with his veracious account as the latter had with his. 
This might be ascribed to the fact that the Russian peasants 
were serfs, the Spanish not, but the admission must also be 
made that at the start Pereda did not betray that love for 
the poor which was always vivid in Turgenev. It sprang 
up in him later on to the benefit of his production, which it 
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sweetened and mellowed without in the least impairing its 
truthfulness. 

Pereda’s aims and methods place him apart not only from 
those who make uneducated people serve as exemplars to 
their polished but unregenerate fellow-beings, but also the 
writers to whom as a land Spain remains ever the land of 
toreadors and castanets—a group whose most eminent repre- 
sentative was Mérimée. While Mérimée invariably selects . 
the exceptional trait, Pereda is bent on bringing out the 
typical one. He paints in gray tints, shunning, even in mo- 
ments of emotion approaching pathos, the loud note, the 
cry. His coast population is one of coarse habits: for ar- 
guments they use ugly words, heavy blows, and vicious 
kicks. And not a few of both men and women drink to 
excess. Yet such extreme cases of brutishness and vice 
as other modern novelists have used with telling effect find 
no place in Pereda’s canvas. And so it is with the virtues 
of these people—for virtues they have in as large a measure 
as those socially high above them. Industrious women and 
honest, hard-working men are numerous among them; kind- 
ness and charity to sufferers are far from unknown. But 
Pereda insists as little on this as on the opposite set of qual- 
ities. He is absolutely free from sentimentality: from his 
entire production I recall not a single occurrence of that 
deliberate call for handkerchiefs which was the besetting 
vice of Dickens, and in which hardly a novelist of the nine- 
teenth century has not indulged on some occasion or other. 

Pereda has a way of making good and bad happen 
so closely intermingled as to make it often very hard to 
put one’s finger precisely on one. spot, saying, ‘* This is all 
good!”’ and on another, *‘ This isall bad!’’’ Is it notgenerally 
so in life? May not this be the explanation why it is pos- 
sible to relate one and the same series of events—the life of 
some famous person, for instance, or the history of a great 
catastrophe, such as the French Revolution—twice over, re- 
peating both times the same facts, but each time interpreting 
them differently, making them at the first telling seem al- 
most wholly evil, at the second almost wholly praiseworthy. 
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I believe it is the thorough realization of this truth by Pere- 
da, and his unique knack of embodying it in his stories, 
that constitute the potent and subtle charm for which it has 
puzzled many readers to account. 

From this view of life Pereda’s entire production gets its 
complexion. His humor, which probably more than one of 
his admirers would at once single out as his most remark- 
able quality, is remarkable above all on account of its so- 
briety and restraint. Undeniably in some of his earliest 
novels, as ‘*‘ Worthy Men”’ (Los Hombres de Pré) and 
**Don Gonzalo Gonzalez de la Gonzalera,”’ the political sat- 
ire becomes in spots so ferocious as to glide into burlesque. 
but these books hold no very high rank in Pareda’s produc- 
tion, although ‘‘ Don Gonzalo’’ contains a number of striking 
Spanish types. It is in several of the shorter sketches, in 
novels like ‘* The Soup Pot’’ (Za Puchera), and, above all, 
‘* Sotileza,’’ that Pereda’s genius has in every respect 
touched its high-water mark. But the peculiar nature of 
Pereda’s genius makes it impossible to quote samples. Every- 
body may perceive at a glance the ludicrousness of ‘* Sairey 
Gamp’s’’ behavior at her patient’s bedside. But the inex- 
haustible fun of a character like ** Macabeo”’ in **A Chip 
of the Old Block”’ crops out only gradually and through the 
light reflected upon it from other characters, never crystal- 
lizing into grotesque attitudes that might be appreciated if 
torn from their setting. 

Pereda’s productions derive particular interest from the 
circumstance that here we are evidently in the presence of 
that rare bird, a self-taught writer. In a period in which 
nine-tenths of the most popular novelists wear the cast-off 
clothes of either Zola or the elder Dumas or William Dean 
Howells, it is refreshing to come across a man dressed in 
homespun. Pereda has now and then been likened to 
Zola, but, in the first place, the resemblance is but scant, 
and moreover those sketches of Pereda’s that were pub- 
lished long before anybody knew of Zola’s existence reveal 
unmistakably the author’s naturalistic bent. Moreover, nat- 
uralistic tendencies were far from unknown in older Spanish 
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literature. ‘‘Don Quixote’’ and LazarijJlo of Tormes’” 


would form all the background needed for Pereda. He 


himself owns indebtedness to Caballero and Trueba, and it 
is natural that these writers should have suggested to him 
the use of modern national subjects. But both of them, 
the man even more than the woman, remained ever far from 
the fearless simplicity of Pereda. And from abroad but a 
few, if any, suggestions appear to have reached him. Even 
Balzac might never have written a line, as far as this Span- 
iard is concerned. 

He possesses not only the virtues of a self-made man, but 
also a share of his stubbornness and self-assertiveness. He 
knows not always where to stop; his instinct of selection, at 
times so wonderfully keen, appears here and there to be 
dormant, and then every detail that has caught his eye must 
needs be transcribed in full, regardless of its greater or less- 
er import. His descriptive passages, unsurpassed for con- 
vincing straightforwardness when at their best, are apt to run 
into mere enumeration of facts. His dialogue, which often 
renders so admirably the rhythm and flow of everyday con- 
versation, with the underlying emotions discreetly but un- 
mistakably suggested, time after time loses itself in a soul- 
less chatter, as a once limpid stream may become lost in 
sand and mire. His style, bare and clean as a warrior’s 
tent, does not always escape dreariness. 

There is, furthermore, in his literary make-up a trait of 
clannishness: not a few of his sketches, and even some of 
the novels, seem written for an exclusive circle of north of 
Spain people, studded as they are with hints and references 
intelligible only to readers born and reared on the spot. On 
the other hand, one of the few tales of his which treat 
of city life (** Pedro Sanchez’’) has a long section of ines- 
timable value to students of Spanish literature, but of no in- 
terest to anybody else. 

Such pen pictures as ‘‘The Good Glory”’ and ‘‘The 
Levy ”’ (in ‘* Mountain Scenes’’) make one understand why 
enthusiastic countrymen have compared him with Velasquez. 
But the former—the tale of a funeral, with perfunctory 
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piety, spontaneous brandy, and all-round fighting galore— 
consists of two sections wholly flawless, and a third made 
up of quotations from some old play on the same subject, 
quite stale and witless. ‘* The Levy’’ is excellent up to the 
last two or three pages, where the author begins to quote 
from a poem of a friend of his, who, he informs us, is ‘‘ the 
inspired singer of our national glories.”’ 

The frequent apostrophizing of the ‘‘ patient reader’’ is 
another of Pereda’s slightly provoking habits. I also wish 
he had not assured us, in a note to ** The End of a Race,”’ 
of the ‘‘strictly historical’’ character of that capital discus- 
sion between two shipwrecked sailors as to whether the 
Blessed Virgin would be likely to resent it if one of them 
were to drop his trousers. To be sure, they prevent him 
from saving himself by swimming, but at the same time 
they contain in one of their pockets the Virgin’s scapular. 
A story like this needs no crutches. 

Generally speaking, Pereda’s novels suffer from looseness 
of grasp, and Spanish criticism has not allowed this failing 
to go unnoticed. But I am not aware that its true cause 
has as yet been laid bare. 

Without a doubt Pereda might have constructed stories 
along the conventional lines, with fortunes lost and recov- 
ered, hidden crimes in the end befittingly punished, and the 
like—constructed them as deftly as most other people in the 
business; but from his very first start in literature he set 
himself a very different aim. The traditional ‘‘ good plot’’ 
probably appeared to him a thing of a kind with the abso- 
lutely straight line or the perfect circle—interesting in its 
way, but with no counterpart in nature. He must have 
dreamed of transcribing with pen and ink part of the undu- 
lating course, the teeming multiplicity of human existence, 
reproducing on paper some section at least of this life of 
ours that revolves to-day round one center, to-morrow round 
a very different one, and may get from one point to anoth- 
er in a hundred ways, but never by the shortest. He tried 
over and over again, never failing ignominiously, and never 
conquering gloriously, until in ‘‘ Sotileza”” he brought forth 
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a work that, although not absolutely without blemish, was 
superior to all his previous ones, and which none of the 
later ones has ever eclipsed. 

The word sotzleza (literally subtilty) is used by the Span- 
ish fishermen to denote that thin part of the fishing tackle to 
which the hook is attached, and may be rendered by jine- 
spun. In the story it becomes a sort of pet name for an 
orphan girl whose pretty face and comparative daintiness set 
her aside from the rest of the people among whom she is liv- 
ing. She really was not beautiful, the author admits; but 
she was pretty, and she kept herself clean from sheer in- 
stinct, as the cats do. And neither fishermen nor their wom- 
en folks are in the habit of keeping themselves clean. 

Such is the keynote struck right at the opening, and ad- 
hered to throughout: a pretty girl, with an innate pride and 
self-respect, reacting more or less perceptibly on her im- 
mediate surroundings. No wonders are told of her. She 
is made neither particularly bright nor surprisingly high- 
spirited. And she romps it with the urchins on the beach, 
and the urchins like her, even love her, and some of them 
keep loving her after they have grown into young man- 
hood. One of these, Andrés, by birth belongs to a -ocial 
sphere far above that of Sotileza and the rest of her play- 
mates, his father being a captain. It is easy to see why 
Andrés should be particularly attracted toward Sotileza, and 
for a while even imagine himself desperately in love with her. 

However, when at last thoughtless gossip and deliberate 
malice seem to have forced things to the verge of a ca- 
tastrophe that must either throw the two into each other’s 
arms forever—as in Echegaray’s ‘‘Galeotto’’—or merci- 
lessly crush them, . . . nothing very dramatic takes 
place. The expected scandal—the two are found locked 
up in a room—is averted mainly by the determined ac- 
tion of Sotileza, who singles out the woman at the head of 
the conspiracy—the one that turned the key and threw it 
away—walks close up to her, seizes her head between her 
two hands, administers her a good scolding in the presence 
of the crowd of eager neighbors, spits in her face, and 
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goes off, leaving the wretched creature with the sentiment 
of the bystanders turned against her. As a matter of fact, 
Sotileza has never felt either heart or senses stirred 
by Andrés’s burning words; she has liked his company, 
that is all. She is a woman of neither high-aiming ambi- 
tion nor strong passion—just a clean, honest, level-headed 
girl who now declares herself perfectly satisfied to marry 
a nice young fellow of her own class. And Andrés—well, 
he mopes awhile, and then allows himself to be united to 
the rich girl whom his parents long ago picked out for him. 

However loath one may be to use strong language, can- 
dor demands the statement that wide roamings through 
European and American fiction will fail to bring the reader 
across another book which affects his mind precisely in the 
manner of ‘‘Sotileza.’’ Others have written stories of 
wasted affection, flames of passion lighted in vain, tender 
yearnings made the plaything of sneering calculation. But 
the pathos is almost always heavy, the irony strained—no- 
where is there anything quite equal to the sobriety and dis- 
cretion of Pereda’s touch. 

Probably other readers besides me expected ‘‘ Sotileza’’ 
to end tragically, and were at first disappointed at the 
placid conclusion. But I take it that on second thought 
everybody will feel that Pereda is right, and that the call 
for a tragical climax was not in anything that he had writ- 
ten, but merely an echo lingering in the reader’s mind from 
a thousand machine-made novels and dramas. There are 
indeed conflicts properly to be solved only with the scythe 
of the Grim Reaper, and nothing but obloquy is due the 
author that from cowardice or sentimentality refrains from 
summoning such awe-inspiring assistance. But the prob- 
lem in **Sotileza’’ demands no such severity. That Soti- 
leza does not love Andrés is certain; it appears, in fact, 
questionable whether this hardy girl, who has spent most of 
her days in the open air of the beach with the boys, is at 
all capable of anything stronger than a feeling of good 
comradeship for whomsoever it might be. That ugly imp, 
Muergo, seems more than any one else to call forth her par- 
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ticular sympathy—a phenomenon due probably to a mix- 
ture of womanly kindness and a touch of coquetry. Other 
girls have been known to single out the apparently least at- 


_ tractive of their admirers for passing attention. 


As for Andrés, amiable and upright boy though he be, 
there is not enough steel in his make-up for him to brave 
long and successfully the will of his parents, the prejudices 
of society. He has dwelt among the people of the beach as 
a bird of passage on a foreign shore, to return in due time 
to his native latitude. All of which is made clear, not by 
means of psychological analysis, but through a succession of 
lifelike pictures. Although the subject would easily lend 
itself to an ironical treatment, nothing of the kind is attempt- 
ed. If, indeed, there be at all any smile hovering about 
Pereda’s lips, it must be one of kindly toleration. But no- 
body knows: he keeps himself so well hidden. To be 
sure, it is not romantic, nor in the conventional sense grandi- 
ose or pathetic, what here passes before our eyes. But 
somehow it has the color of life and the ring of truth. It 
holds us while present, haunts us still when past. It is like 
the music of some foreign, far-away race: melody there 
seems to be little or none, the rhythm is almost bewildering in 
its oddness. But when it is all over, something in us craves 
its repetition. 

And why not betray the secret? Pereda has practiced 
a very clever trick on his readers. Knowing that the 
deeper charm of the book would forever remain hidden 
from the multitude, he placed right at the entrance a figure 
that could not fail to lure all passers-by, be they ever so 
naive or ever so fastidious—the friar Apolinar. He is the 
second immortal friar in Spanish literature, and I am not 
sure but that he is of still more imperishable stuff than 
Father Isla’s celebrated Fray Gerundio. He is certainly 
very different and far more sympathetic. It is safe to say 
that whoever has been in the company of this man of God 
through two or three pages will miss not a single one of 
those that remain. Poor Apolinar’s cleanliness is doubtful, 
his lack of higher education indisputable; his speech is un- 
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couth, his personal appearance hardly even decent. His 
only pair of trousers changes owners in the very first chap- 
ter, and there is more than a suspicion that through several 
succeeding scenes he wanders with nothing but underwear 
beneath his cowl. But now consider that the people he 
moves among know not what a bath is; that one of the 
boys whom he is to guide heavenward is uncertain whether 
it will be eight or nine ‘‘gods’’ he will have to face up 
there, the others appearing but slightly better enlightened; 
that, to touch once more on that delicate matter, he gives up 
his trousers to an urchin who has none at all because his 
mother’s cow chewed his only pair to rags while they were 
being dried on a fence. Or consider nothing in particular, 
only listen to the man for five minutes, and you will be 
ready to jog after him through the dirty streets where his 
many and onerous duties take him, just to watch for those 
quaint and lovable sayings that with such brief intervals drop 
from his lips. 

**Sotileza’’ presents other sturdy men and women besides 
Apolinar: but, were they ever so frail and feeble, this mar- 
velous friar could gather the whole company into the folds 
of his cowl and carry them unhurt down through the ages. He 
is sure to remain above ground; centuries will never kill him. 

With Pereda might fitly close a review of prose fiction as 
evolved from the formulas laid down by Goethe, Scott, and 
Balzac. At the time of Pereda’s appearance in literature 
these formulas seemed worn out. The fault was with the 
novelists more than with the formulas, but it is evident that 


a new impetus, a bugle call, was needed to save fiction from’ 


stagnation. More than one impetus came, more than one 
bugle call was sounded. Vivifying currents issued almost 
simultaneously from France, Russia, and the northern 
countries, met and merged, for a while at least. When the 
movement reached Spain, the country’s brightest minds rec- 
ognized with just pride that what was most valuable in it had 
to no small extent been anticipated by one of their coun- 
trymen—him with whom Spanish fiction grew into manhood. 
Joaxm™m REINHARD. 
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HEBREW WISDOM; OR, THE BOOK OF 
PROVERBS. 


Dw the writers of the Old Testament have any system of 
philosophy? In the technical sense, No. We have no 
careful arranging of facts into great systems, no ‘inquiry 
controlled by the rigid laws of logic and carried on in a 
scientific method.’’ If we expect anything like this, we shall 
be disappointed, and we shall have to admit that the ancient 
Jews lacked a formal system of philosophy. But if, on the 
other hand, we stretch the word ‘‘ philosophy ”’ to take in the 
three greatest thoughts that can come into human conscious- 
ness—namely, the universe, man, and God—then we can 
truly say the Jews did have aphilosophy. For, as Kant has 
somewhere said: ‘* The whole object of philosophy is to de- 
fine, so far as the human brain can, the mutual relations of 
God, man, and the universe.’’ Taking this broad view of 
philosophy, we are, I think, justified in calling the authors 
of certain books in the Old Testament philosophers. 

Admitting, then, that there were Hebrew philosophers, in 
what books of the Bible are their works to be found? We 
answer that we can find their wisdom—because, popularly 
speaking, wisdom and philosophy in Jewish thought are syn- 
onymous—in the books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and, in 
a sense, Job. If our Bibles did but contain, as undoubted- 
ly they ought, the books of Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, 
then we have in these five ancient classics productions 
which, in the broad sense of Kant’s definition, may be re- 
garded as philosphical. 

Even the most careless reader of the Old Testament per- 
ceives at once that the books just cited are different from 
other portions of Holy Writ. We find in them no proph- 
ets delivering their thrilling messages or poets throwing 
their whole souls into a psalm or hymn. We come across 
no dashing and reckless freebooters or wicked and apostate 
kings. We are in an atmosphere far removed from the art- 
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less, naive, folklore charm of the narratives of Genesis. 
We are brought into touch with no Levite or priest loving- 
ly and carefully elaborating some detail of ritual worship. 
Scholars, moreover, assure us that in these philosophical 
works of the Jews there is not a paragraph that can be 
twisted to show that the writers cherished any Messianic 
hopes. ‘* The name of Israel is found in only one of the 
books of wisdom, and only two give any recognition of the 
chosen people.’’ There is only one reference to the service 
of the temple, and, what is more important, there is next to 
no reference to a personal God. It is not for a moment 
maintained that the writers did not have such a conception, 
but only that, as we study their works, we find that they 
have very little to say regarding it. When we contrast the 
strong, buoyant, triumphant faith of Abraham, Moses, Da- 
vid, and Isaiah with the faith of the authors of Proverbs, 
we feel at once in a different atmosphere. The wise men 
look at life in another way from prophets and poets. Nev- 
ertheless, as I shall try to show, these books of wisdom 
constitute an important part of our literary heritage, and 
could not be spared from the sacred canon without griev- 
ous loss and injury. It is just as well to remember that 
there is such a thing as spiritual economy in our religious 
natures, and that we cannot always stand with Moses on 
Mount Pisgah. Therefore these wisdom books of the Old 
Testament, which at times remind one of the writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, often appeal to us when we should be 
deaf to the voice of the prophet and indifferent to the faith 
of the poet. 

The first book of wisdom literature that meets us in the 
Old Testament is the book of Proverbs, and, owing to the 
space at our disposal, shall be the only one examined. We 
find that it is made up of a loosely connected series of wise, 
witty, and pointed sayings, embodied in proverbs and sen- 
tentious maxims. These proverbs cover a vast range of 
subjects. They touch on theological, ethical, sociological, 
and economical questions. Their authors show us, above 
everything else, that they are marvelously keen observers of 
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men and things. Their analysis of human conduct, like a 
sword of steel, cuts through all the vices, follies, and shams 
of their day. Perhaps we cannot do better than to let one 
of the authors tell of his reason for writing: ‘*To know 
wisdom and instruction; to discern the words of understand- 
ing; to receive instruction in wise dealing, in righteousness 
and judgment and equity; to give subtilty to the simple, to 
the young man knowledge and discretion: that the wise 
man may hear, and increase in learning; and that the man 
of understanding may attain unto sound counsels: to under- 
stand a proverb, and a figure; the words of the wise, and 
their dark sayings.”’ 

The authors of the books of wisdom, though they are 
preéminently worldly wise, and though they are wonderfully 
close observers of life—in fact, so close that some scholars 
call them the ‘‘ Humanists of the Bible’’—have nevertheless, 
we believe, made a contribution to religious faith that is con- 
siderable, and is not to be lightly gainsaid. As Prof. Moul- 
ton remarks, after noting the difference which separates the 
proverbs of practical life from prophetic denunciation of 
sin: ‘‘ This is a distinctness in which there is no clashing: 
the wise have reached the same conclusion as the prophets 
and psalmists, only they have reached it by a different route.”’ 
The truth of this can be seen by a cursory reference to the 
book of Proverbs. The Hebrew sages thus express their 
entire faith in Jehovah, the Lord God of Sabaoth: ‘‘ Trust 
in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean not upon thine 
own understanding: in all thy ways acknowledge him, and 
he shall direct thy paths.’’ ‘* Be not afraid of sudden 
fear, neither of the desolation of the wicked, when it com- 
eth: for the Lord shall be thy confidence, and shall keep 
thy foot from being taken.’’ There is also the conviction 
that ‘‘the eyes of the Lord are in every place, keeping 
watch upon the evil and the good.”’ 

The ethical value, moreover, of this particular book of 
wisdom is great and enduring. Its authors lay much stress 
upon right conduct, and when we remember that conduct, 
as Matthew Arnold has pointed out, is at least three-fourths 
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of life, this fact alone ought to make us thankful that these 
books are in the Bible. 

The great object which the Hebrew philosopher has ever 
in view is to induce his readers to walk in the way of good 
men and to keep the path of the righteous: ‘‘ For the up- 
right shall dwell in the land, and the perfect shall remain in 
it. But the wicked shall be cut off from the land, and they 
that deal treacherously shall be rooted out of it.’’ Because, 
most assuredly, ‘‘In the way of righteousness there is life, 
and in the pathway thereof there is no death, for the path 
of the righteous is as the light of dawn, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.”’ 

When we proceed to examine the book of Proverbs from 
the literary point of view, its value is seen to be enormous. 
Taking literature, as Arnold took poetry, as ‘‘a criticism of 
_ life,’ we have in this ancient classic a very mine of intellec- 
tual enjoyment. Passing over all peculiarities of style, such 
as the use of metaphor, simile, alliteration, personification, 
parallelism, antithesis, we see the ancient dweller of Palestine 
as he really was, in the town and in the country, in the 
street and in the temple, in the transactions of business and 
in the duties of religion. In a word, these proverbs, max- 
ims, and poems reproduce for us, by a series of cameo pic- 
tures, the life in Palestine as it was in the days of the kings 
and queens of Judah and Israel. 

That we may appreciate to the full this wisdom book of 


the Jews, let us imagine ourselves back in Jerusalem or Sa- . 


maria, living the life of the day, and observing our fellow-men 
and women from a club window (that is, supposing they had 
clubs in those days), and noting their follies and frailties. 
As good citizens, interested in the safety and honor of 
our country, we can appreciate these wise words: ‘ Right- 
eousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any peo- 
ple. . . . When it goeth well with the righteous, the 
city rejoiceth: and when the wicked perish, there is shout- 
ing. . . . By the blessing of the upright the city is ex- 
alted; but it is overthrown by the mouth of the wicked.’’ 
The oppression of the poor is strongly condemned by 
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these wise men of the Bible. True, their condemnation is 
not couched in the impassioned eloquence or burning rhet- 
oric of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, yet nevertheless it cuts deep 
and goes directly to the point. ‘*He that oppresseth the 
poor reproacheth his Maker: but he that hath mercy on 
the needy honoreth him.”’ ‘* Rob not the poor, because he is 
poor, neither oppress the afflicted in the gate: for the Lord 
will plead their cause, and despoil of life those that despoil 
them.’’ ‘* Whoso stoppeth his ears at the cry of the poor, 
he also shall cry, but he shall not be heard.’’ ‘* Remove 
not the ancient landmark; and enter not into the fields of 
the fatherless: for their redeemer is strong; he shall plead 
their cause against thee.”’ 

The sad condition of the poor man has never been more 
graphically sketched than in these sentences: ‘‘The poor 
is hated even of his own neighbor; but the rich hath many 
friends.’’ ‘All the brethren of the poor do hate him: how 
much more do his friends go far from him! He pursueth 
them with words, but they are gone.’’ ‘*The poor useth en- 
treaties, but the rich answereth roughly.”’ ‘*The rich ruleth 
over the poor, and the borrower is servant to the lender.”’ 

That there were financiers in that far-off age who did not 
hesitate to corner the wheat market cannot be doubted. ‘‘ He 
that withholdeth corn, the people shall curse him: but bless- 
ing shall be upon the head of him that selleth it.’’ 

The wise observer of men noticed then, as we can notice 
now (all pessimists to the contrary), ‘* That the memory of 
the just is blessed, but the name of the wicked shall rot.”’ 

Feminine frailty is very caustically portrayed: ‘‘As a 
jewel of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman which 
is without discretion.’’ As a contrast we have: ‘‘A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband: but she that maketh 
ashamed is as rottenness in his bones.”’ 

Moreover, one of the gems of the whole book of Prov- 
erbs is a poem on a virtuous woman. Line by line the au- 
thor paints his picture, so that at the last the portrait comes 
to life, and we stand in the presence of a mother of Israel! 
«A virtuous woman, who can find? For her price is above 
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inbieo. The heart of her husband trusteth in her, and he 


shall have no lack of gain. She doeth him good and not 
evil all the days of her life. She seeketh wool and flax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands. . . . She riseth also 
while it is yet night and giveth meat to her household, and 
their task to her maidens. . . . She layeth her hands 
to the distaff, and her hands hold the spindle. ‘ 
Strength and dignity are her clothing; and she laugheth at 
the time to come. She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 
and the law of kindness is on her tongue. She looketh 
well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the bread 
of idleness. Her children rise up, and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her: Many daughters have 
‘done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’’ 

The Hebrew wise men extol over and over again the 
blessings of contentment: ‘*A merry heart maketh a cheer- 
ful countenance.’’ ‘* Better is little with the fear of the Lord.” 
‘** Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.’’ ‘* Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues with injustice.’’ ‘‘ Better is a dry 
morsel and quietness therewith, than a house full of feasting 
with strife.”’ 

On the other hand, they were naturally very severe against 
boastful arrogance: ‘* Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall.’’ ‘‘Put not thyself forward 
in the presence of the king, and stand not in the place of 
great men: for better is it that it be said unto thee, Come 
up hither; than that thou shouldst be put lower in the pres- 
ence of the prince, whom thine eyes have seen.”’ And then 
follows this sarcastic, and yet at the same time truthful ad- 
vice: ‘*Go not forth hastily to strive, lest thou know not 
what to do in the end thereof, when thy neighbor hath put 
‘thee to shame.”’ 

Here are two proverbs which make one think of the say- 
ings of Poor Richard: ‘‘ The north wind bringeth forth 
rain: so doth a backbiting tongue an angry countenance.”’ 
**Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein: and he that rolleth 
stone, it shall return upon him.” 
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Equally pithy are these proverbs against yielding to hasty 
temper: ‘* Lay thine hand upon thy mouth. For the churn- 
ing of milk bringeth forth butter, and the wringing of the 
nose bringeth forth blood: so the forcing of wrath bringeth 
forth strife.’’ 

The inestimable advantages of kindness and tact in our 
dealings with men and women have surely never been more 
beautifully depicted than in the following: ‘‘A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.’’ ‘*A word fitly spoken is like ap- 
ples of gold in baskets of silver.’’ ‘* Pleasant words area 
honeycomb, sweet to the soul, and health to the bones.”’ 

Here are two short poems which littérateurs would rave: 
over if they found them in Theocritus or Vergil: ‘‘I went 
by the field of the slothful, and by the vineyard of the man 
void of understanding; and, lo, it was all grown over with 
thorns, the face thereof was covered with nettles, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I beheld, and 
considered well: I saw, and received instruction. ‘Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to. 
sleep:’ so shall thy poverty come as a robber; and thy 
want as an armed man.”’ 

The above isa picture of neglect and decay; here is its op-. 
posite: ‘* Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
and look well to thy herds: for riches are not forever; and 
doth the crown endure unto all generations? The hay is car-. 
ried, and the tender grass showeth itself, and the herbs of 
the mountains are gathered in. The lambsare for thy cloth- 
ing, and the goats are the price of the field; and there will 
be goats’ milk enough for thy food, and for the food of 
thy household; and maintenance for thy maidens.”’ 

Space will not permit us to comment on an injunction 
that makes us think of St. Francis of Assisi, ‘‘A righteous. 
man regardeth the life of his beast,’’ or the stern and 
solemn warning against those who break the fifth command- 
ment, ‘*Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his lamp 
shall be put out in the blackest darkness.’’ These and 
many other subjects are handled with a rare incisiveness. 
of touch that will forever appeal to those who appreciate 
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wise, witty, and pointed sayings, when they are presented 
to us by veritable masters of sentences.’’ We must note, 
however, that the book of Proverbs is remarkably rich in hu- 
mor, though few people realize this, owing to their convic- 
tion that to read the Bible for literary enjoyment is somehow 
or other to belittle its unique power and authority. Fortu- 
nately a change for the better is slowly but surely penetra- 
ting the minds of Christian people everywhere, so that now, 
along with the devotional, there also goes the literary study 
of the Bible. That this will be a tremendous gain no one 
who has ever approached his Bible from this point of view 
will for a moment deny or question. 

When we try to sum up the value of the writings of the 
Hebrew wise men in the book of Proverbs, we find that it 
is difficult to exaggerate it. The sages touch life at many 
points. They are concerned not with the future, but with the 
present. The judgment day of the Lord is not, as with the 
prophets, in the future, but in the present, and is daily sift- 
ing, sorting, testing the children of men. Life is a contin- 
ual day of judgment. The fool is forever falling into folly. 
The scorner is constantly being beaten with stripes. Pride 
is perpetually falling into a ditch, and sloth is always feel- 
ing the teeth of want. In fact, there is hardly a social type 
that is not represented in the human comedy of the book of 
Proverbs. Change their dress and language, and to-day we 
meet with the same men and women as cheered or disgusted, 
bored or inspired the wise men of Jerusalem and Samaria. 
Human nature is about the same after all, and the sluggard, 
the drunkard, the fool, the thief, the practical joker, the 
whisperer, the talebearer are with us to-day. We ought 
surely, then, to be thankful that there is in the Old Testa- 
ment one book which treats of these things. Life with the 
most of us is made up of a succession of commonplaces, 
and there is no work of literature, ancient or modern, that 
with more unerring judgment strips the mask from folly, or 
glorifies the simple, ordinary duties of everyday life than 
does the book of Proverbs. 

But it may be objected that this Hebrew wisdom is en- 
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tirely utilitarian; that it says, ‘‘ Be honest, because it is the 
best policy.’’ It cannot be denied that the maxims of the 
book of Proverbs can be read in a utilitarian sense; but it 
would be unjust to the Jewish sages to say that they were 
only worldly wise, and nothing more. Back of their utili- 
tarianism was their faith in God. They could not escape 
the genius of their race. There was always present the 
thought of God who would apportion what was just to the 
righteous and to the wicked. And, while an agnostic can 
go to the book of Proverbs and find there a very arsenal of 
canny, shrewd, worldly-wise maxims, yet if he is unpreju- 
diced he will also find on the part of the writers an unutter- 
able conviction that there is a God in heaven who slumbers 
not nor sleeps. 

One other feature of the book, and we are done. The 
Hebrew wise men and sages, in their poring over the beauty, 
majesty, and power of Wisdom, came at last to personify 
her as a glorious female figure, a very Jewish Minerva! 
In a picture, strikingly bold and graphic, we have the con- 
trast between the ‘*Strange Woman”’ and Wisdom. Both 
appear on the streets and cry, but the pathway of one lead- 
eth to Sheol, and the pathway of the other to life and joy. 

Wisdom crieth aloud in the street, 

She uttereth her voice in the broad places; 

She crieth in the chief places of concourse; 

At the entering in of the gates, 

In the city, she uttereth her words: 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? 
And scorners delight them in scorning, 

And fools hate knowledge? 

Turn you at my reproof: 


Behold, I will pour out my spirit unto you, 
I will make known my words unto you. 


‘* Happy is the man that findeth wisdom. . . . She is 
more precious than rubies: and none of the things that 
thou canst desire are to be compared to her. Length of 
days is in her right hand; in her left hand are riches and 


honor. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace!”’ GEORGE Downinc SPARKS. 
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THE renaissance of French fiction was later than that of 
French poetry or of French thought in other fields. A 
natural result of this is that when it came it was not, as the 
lyrics of the drama of the Pleiad had been, a classical re- 
vival, but it was made up from three main sources, Greek, 
Spanish, and Italian. The nature of these influences and 
of their first manifestations in France must be briefly con- 
sidered before we can rightly estimate the first significant 
work of literary art in which they were combined, the ‘‘As- 
trée’’ of Urfé, whose first volumes appeared in the same year 
as Beroald de Verville’s ‘‘ Moyen de Parvenir’’ (1610), and 
from which it is customary and in a sense justifiable to date 
the beginning of the independent and unbroken evolution 
of French fiction. 

This backward glance at the obscure origins of the ‘‘As- 
trée’’ has been made clear for us by the admirable, clear, 
and systematic work of Heinrich Koerting, in his introduc- 
tion to his *‘ History of the French Novel in the Seventeenth 
Century.’” The works that he has examined are in large 
part unattainable in America, and for the rest intrinsically 
dreary. I have been glad to rely in large measure on his 
statements, and have found very little elsewhere with which 
_ to supplement them. Indeed, this may be said for the en- 
tire period which he has covered, in which he is distinctly 
superior in knowledge and sagacity to the few Frenchmen 
who have followed him. Brunetiére and Lanson are here 
less happy than usual, and the monograph of Lebreton on 
the French novel in the seventeenth century contains little 
that he might not have learned from his German predeces- 
sor, to whom I wish to express once more my constant 
debt for information and suggestion. 

The foreign elements out of which the French ideal pas- 
toral and chivalrous novel was to grow begin to show them- 
selves first in the translation into French of the Spanish 
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‘‘Amadis of Gaul,’’ which may well have originated in France 
itself, or even in England, but came back across the Pyr- 
enees in a form that united the objective naiveté of the old 
epic with at least a foreshadowing of the subjectivity and 
psychological interest that was to characterize the new fic- 
tion, and to make this book, as a German critic ( Braunfels) 
has said, ‘‘the progenitor of the modern novel of every 
tongue.’’ ‘‘Amadis’’ attracted the attention of Francis I. 
during his captivity at Madrid, and on his return to France 
he arranged for a translation that began to appear in 1543 
and was finished in 1548, to be followed by ten others and 
countless continuations. It met with an immediate success, 
and continued to be widely read in France for more than 
two hundred years. It will be remembered that the wise 
author of ‘*Don Quixote’ excepted the first four books of 
it from fire; and if we will examine it with patient and un- 
prejudiced eyes, we shall find in it the first model of pol- 
ished novelistic conversation and of romantic adventure. 
Modify, then, its realistic treatment of love to adapt it to 
changed standards of decorum, substitute gallantry for love, 
and omit nearly all of its magic and demonology, and you 
have the germs of the seventeenth-century romance. 

Now this substitution of gallantry for love-making of a 
more material type was greatly aided by another and more 
artificial foreign influence, the revival through translations of 
the erotic romances of the Greeks, or rather of course of the 
Alexandrians. Why those extremely involved sensational 
and artificial tales should have charmed this age is a curious 
problem in social psychology. Certain it is that what we 
regard literary virtues were their faults, and our faults their 
virtues. Certain, too, that Urfé, the Scudérys, and their 
fellows, learned more of their artistic perversity from this 
source than from any other. It is to them that we owe the 
paradoxical notion that the object of the story-teller is to 
hide the story, as a snake, to use one of their own images, 
coils his body around his head. To us this is an exaspera- 
tion; to them it was a charm of which they were wholly con- 
scious. One of the most talented of the French translators 
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(Amyot) says in a preface that his author ‘begins in the 
middle of his story, which causes at first a great surprise to 
the readers, and begets in them an ardent desire to find out 
the beginning; and yet he draws them on so well by the in- 
genious arrangement of his tale that one does not quite un- 
derstand what one has read at the beginning of the first book 
until one has reached the end of the fifth. And when one 
gets there, one has even greater eagerness to see the end 
than one had at the beginning, so that the mind always 
remains in suspense until the close, which leaves the reader 
satisfied’’—unless, we may add, he prefers, after this warn- 
ing, not to begin at all. It is thus to the Greek novel that 
we owe the pestilent excrescence of the episodes, of which 
the ‘‘Astrée,’’ a fair sample, counts thirty-three, and even 
**Don Quixote’’ does not escape the infection. 

The Greek novels were done into Italian and Spanish 
early in the sixteenth century, and first showed their influ- 
ence there. In France the translations begin with Amyot’s 
*“*Théagénés and Chariclée,’’ in 1549, and the influence 
on independent novel-writing does not appear till the next 
century. Translations, however, were numerous, and had 
the general effect of diverting the interest from adventure, 
where it had centered in the older romance, to a sort of de- 
cadent toying with love, thus contributing to its transforma- 
tion into gallantry, to which allusion has been already made. 
Another element derived from these decadents is a marked 
aristocratic tone. Urfé and the rest write neither for nor 
about any one who has anything to do. The convention 
of shepherd and shepherdess is, as Lanson has excellently 
said, ‘‘a mere transcription into literature of the life of aristo- 
cratic society. These shepherds and nymphs are the men 
and women who have nothing to do, whose peculiar and 
chief occupation therefore is a product of their social con- 
nections. These men and women desire, pursue, avoid one 
another—in short, they exercise the profession of love.” 
War has just enough place in the novel to mark the nobil- 
ity of the characters. Urfé’s Céladon would not be an 
ideal lover if he never had a sword in his hand, but he 
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makes haste to sheathe it. He is a gentleman, not a soldier. 
This matter is regarded as so important by the authors that 
they are careful in their introductions to prevent all possible 
misconstruction. Urfé, in the preface to his first volume, 
bids his shepherdess reply to a critic, ‘‘that thou art not, 
nor those tha. follow thee, any of those needy shepherdess- 
es who to gain their livelihood lead their flocks to pasture, 
but you have adopted this condition only to live more gently 
and without constraint.’’ Nor must we forget that this pas- 
. toral dolce far niente had a peculiar attraction for the France 
of this generation, oppressed socially and financially, worn 
out by the wars of the League, and somewhat undeceived in 
its renascent hopes. 

Dr. Koerting would ascribe also to the Greek models the 
soullessness, not to say the woodenness, of the characters 
in this pastoral and chivalrous fiction, but it is more proba- 
ble that both sets of writers paid the same penalty for the 
same fault. One cannot be deliberately artificial with im- 
punity. Good psychology must have its roots in a more hon- 
est realism than these real writers were willing to attempt, or 
would indeed have thought consistent with their art. And 
the same will apply to the descriptions. The landscape in 
the Greek, as in the French, work is conventional, set with 
no details that might mark a trace of individual feeling. 
‘‘The ideal of beauty in landscape for both,”’ says Dr. Koer- 
ting, ‘‘is the well-watered park, the pretty garden; even 
the vegetable garden, that seems so prosaic to us, arouses 
their boundless enthusiasm.” 

The first independent piece of French fiction on these 
lines is by a certain Martin Fumée, and purports to be trans- 
lated from the Greek of Athenagoras. Internal evidence 
betrays the true date of its composition, however, beyond 
any question. Its title is ‘* Of True and Perfect Love.’’ It 
was published in 1599, and continued popular for at least 
half a century, as is shown by a satiric allusion in Sorel’s 
‘*Polyandre”’ (V., 301). Almost all the idealistic fiction of 
the century bears trace of this Hellenic influence, to which 
also the drama owes at least the names of its characters. 
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The Précieux, and all who sympathized with them, were 
naturally drawn to it. It yielded gradually to the realistic- 
satiric novel, and to the influence of Molitre, to reappear 
again in changed and purified estate in Fénelon’s ‘‘ Téle- 
maque ”’ (1699). 

The third important influence from abroad that we note 
in the French fiction of the seventeenth century is that of 
the xovelas picarescas, or vagabond novels of the Spaniards, 
beginning with the remarkable ‘‘ Lazarillo de Tormes,”’ and 
closing for our purposes with the ‘‘ Estevanillo Gonzales”’ of 
1646. Very many of those works were translated, and they 
form the main and undoubted source of the realistic fiction 
that begins with Barclay’s **Euphormio’’ and continues 
throughout the century till it merges its current with the re- 
alistic comedy. But since this Spanish work influenced al- 
most solely the French realists and left hardly a trace on the 
ideal romancers, it will be well to defer the consideration of 
it for the present, and turn to the fourth or pastoral element, 
in which Italy united with Spain in furnishing admired mod- 
els to France. 

That the mock simplicity of the pastoral, whether in 
prose or verse, should be sought in periods characterized 
by a lassitude caused either by overexertion or by too rapid 
social development, is not unnatural. When men grow 
weary of the tax that our complex order and the spur of 
progress lay on them, it is natural that they should turn to 
a mode of life which in its idealized form seems to unite 
freedom with stability, a reasonably secure existence with 
comparatively little effort, but yet enough to preserve one 
from the troubles of ennui, with leisure to enjoy nature and 
cultivate the arts, combining thus individual liberty with so- 
cial security. And then, what is quite as important to the 
literary treatment of this dreamland, it puts the shepherdess 
on terms of social equality with the shepherd, and so gives 
freer scope to the poetic fancy. 

It is natural, then, that we should find the pastoral most 
eagerly received, as Dr. Koerting observes, in those periods 
when the real world, stirred by events of uncommon sad- 
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ness, gives a double reason to wish one’s self in a different 
one. We find this style of poetry flourishing almost only 
among peoples that have gone through some great crisis, or 
at least then only does it become popular. But it is obvious 
that the upper circles will feel this mental weariness sooner 
and oftener than the lower, and hence the pastoral appeals 
always most, and often only, to them as a natural reaction 
against an oppressive reality. As obviously, then, the pas- 
toral is natural only when it is artificial. 

The pastoral is least artificial at its origin. Theocritus 
stands nearest to the life of which he writes. He is often 
natural and naturalistic. Vergil already is artificial, and in 
Longus we have almost realized the shepherd and shepherd- 
ess of Watteau. Longus has indeed given us the best pas- 
toral romance, just as Theocritus gave us the best pastoral 
lyric. The stream is purest at its source. but it is not nat- 
ural either in its landscape or in its morals, and it is not 
meant to be. It is intended to evoke vague suggestions of 
lotos-eating ease in weary urban minds; to infuse country 
life and landscape with romantic interest by making it the 
background of a naive love story, and that is what practical- 
ly all the successors of Longus have done since, except that 
for the naive they have substituted various degrees of the 
pseudo-naive, not much to the advantage of the genre. 

_ The pastorals of the Italian renascence were based on 
Vergil, and those of Spain also.’ In France Daphnis and 
Chloe was translated in time to work with the Spanish 
and Italian pastorals, and their influence are obvious from 
the outset. It was done into French by Amyot in 1550, 
and into French that was itself exquisite, and exqui- 
sitely preserved in the spirit of the original. It could not 
have failed to delight all who knew, and indeed we hear 
that the Regent himself decorated the first edition with 
drawings by his own hand. And yet less influence must be 


1 Politian, Orfeo, 1472; Sannazaro, Arcadia, 1504; Tasso, Aminta, 1573; 
Guarini Pastor fido, 1590; Ongaro, Alceo, 1590; Spenser, Shepherd’s Cal- 
endar, 1579; Garcilasso, bef. 1536; Montemayor, Diana, 1524; Gaspar Gil 
Polo, Diana enamorada, 1564; Cervantes, Galatea, 1584. 
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ascribed to this little book which is still read to-day with de- 
light than to Montemayor’s Spanish ‘‘ Diana,’’ that no mod- 
ern reader would for a moment fail to class with the *liter- 
ature suited for desolate islands,’’ but which has been pro- 
nounced as, ‘‘after the ‘Amadis,’ perhaps the most epoch- 
making romance in the history of the world,’’ not even ex- 
cepting the ‘* Nouvelle Héloise’’ of Rousseau. 

The ‘‘ Diana”’ was translated in 1560, and we learn from 
the satirist Sorel that it belonged to good social tone in the 
seventeenth century to have it on the parlor tables, a dignity 
shared only with ‘“‘Astrée.’’ But the ‘*Arcadia’’ of Sannaza- 
ro, the ‘‘Aminta’’ of Tasso, the ‘‘ Pastor Fido’”’ of Guarini 
were hardly less popular, and this by no means exhausts the 
list. All of which may go to show that the appearance of 
**Astrée’’ in 1610 was by no means thunder from a clear sky. 
It was indeed inevitable, if Frenchmen were to write fiction 
at all in that generation, that something of this kind should 
be written: ‘“‘A century of great political troubles, religious 
wars, and internal conflicts was drawing to a close. New 
limitations, social and political, exerted a pressure that but 
few escaped. Artificiality and strut ruled life and letters, 
and aroused, like some overseasoned dish, repulsion and 
longing for more simplicity and nature.’’ 

This desire had already found a voice in 1588 in the once- 
popular ‘‘ Juliette’? of Nicholas de Montreux, whose only 
merit was its timeliness. And the genuineness of the aspi- 
ration for a simpler life is probably to be seen in the “* Berge- | 
ries de Vesper,’’ a work now lost, of which Sorel says that 
some thought it vulgar ‘‘ because it introduced real shep- 
herds instead of the Sirenes aud Céladons, making love as 
peasants may do nowadays, with many little rustic encoun- 
ters introduced in order to describe things with accurate sim- 
plicity.’” But evidently it was not the real thing that read- 
ers of that time wanted. They had quite enough of reality 
around them. What they asked of the novelist was to take 
them into a realm of the ideal, some cloud-cookoo-town of 
his fancy, and to keep them there as long as possible. 

For indeed the length of the novels that we are about to 
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consider is simply stupendous. Here is the ‘*Astrée,’’ the 
first and a fair sample in this regard of the class, containing 
five volumes of 5,155 pages of quite close print. NeedI say 
that I have not read itthrough? Fortunately there is an ex- 
cellent detailed analysis by Bonafous, and another shorter 
one by Koerting, that will enable any reader to select for 
himself for further study the passages that promise to be to 
his purpose, and on similar study I shall base what I have 
to say of all the novels de longue haleine of this category. 

The first two volumes of the ‘‘Astrée’’ appeared in 1610. 
A later date is usually given for the second volume, but a copy 
of this edition is in the university library at Leipzic. The 
third appeared in 1619, the posthumous fourth, and the fifth, 
based on the author’s memoranda, in 1627, so that even ordina- 
ry readers were not overtaxed in keeping up with this period- 
ical publication. There were other continuations, however, 
unofficial, and yet apparently not wholly spurious. So that 
Urfé’s life work bade fair to become the life work of his 
readers. The central thread of the story is that Céladon, a 
sort of maudlin coguedbin, loves Astrée, a sentimental prude. 
There seems no reason, except their own whimsicality, why 
they should not marry on page 2 as well as on page 5,155; 
but then we should not have this 5,000-page treatise on the 
verb atmer, which, as Urfé explains in the preface to Volume 
3, ‘‘is derived from animer, that is to perform the action 
proper to the anima, or soul.”’ The work shows plain 
traces of all the influences we have examined. The oc- 
casional warlike episodes in which Céladon is involved are 
studied from the ‘‘Amadis.’’ To the Greeks Urfé owed not 
only individual episodes, but also his story-telling art, and 
he borrowed much from the Latins also; but his greatest 
debt by far was to the pastoral romances, and above all to 
the **‘Diana.’’ Wherein he is superior to his models is first 
in his character-drawing, then in his unfailing good humor, 
and finally in the personal element and higher social aim of 
his work. 

It must be admitted that Céladon is not a sympathetic 
person. To me he is decidedly exasperating. But no nov- 
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elistic creation can have left his name as that of a type in the 
literature of three languages without a touch of nature, and 
Céladon is true to nature in his timid vacillation between sen- 
suality and sentiment, in his enthusiastic weakness and dis- 
couraged desperation. In all this he is quite as true to nature 
as the kind of lover that all the world is said to love, the en- 
thusiastic votary of Cupid who goes through the world con- 
quering and to conquer. And in her way the same may be 
said of Astrée. She is not half so nice as she would be if 
she were different—but then few girls are. Down in the 
bottom of her heart poor little trapped Cupid is trying his 
best to attract attention by some signal of distress, while the 
perverse maid, like many another, tries to mask, by prudish 
whimsicalities, the feeling that she hesitates to confess even 
to herself, though all the time she betrays it by her fanciful 
jealousies. The character is common enough in real life, 
and most people of analytic bent will prefer to study it there. 

As counterparts to these ingenuous lovers Urfé has con- 
ceived another pair, Silvandre and Diane, both riper and 
more reasonable, because less simple characters. But more 
interesting than any of these four is Hylas, ‘‘the true hero 
of the ‘Astrée,’’’ as Lafontaine makes Moliére say in his 
‘¢ Psyché,”’ the unstable shepherd who can neither stop lov- 
ing nor stop mocking at love, a type of the easy-going court- 
iers of the Third and Fourth Henries. It has seemed to me 
therefore, that I could not better illustrate the style of the 
‘*Astrée’’ than by a passage from the ninth chapter of the 
second book, in which Hylas, disputing with Sylvandre be- 
fore the nymph Léonide, gives his conception of love: 

“See here,” said Hylas, “ what impudence is this of that shepherd! He 
alone, forsooth, knows what love is; he gives laws to love, does he, and 
makes it come down from heaven among men, and measures the greatness 
and perfection of our wills. Fair nymph, if it be not wearisome to you, 
permit me to show you his error.” And then pulling down his hat, and 
lifting a little the rim that covered his forehead, putting one hand on his 
hip and with the other gesticulating to accompany the eagerness of his 
words, he spoke thus to her: “ Tell me now what is love? Is it not the de- 
sire of the beauty and of the good that one lacks? But if your love is the 


desire of a good that you lack, you must needs confess that some- 
thing can be added to your love that it does not possess. Then, too, you 
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say thatit is irreproachable. If I ask you whom you love, you will answer, 
Diana,.and you will say that she is the most perfect shepherdess in the 
world. Now answer me, if this shepherdess is as perfect as you think, are 
not you overbold to love such perfection, for there ought to be proportion 
between the loving and the loved? For I suppose your presumption is not 
such that you venture to think yourself as perfect as you think her. And 
I am sure that you will want to reproach me with the same fault because I 
love Phyllis, who you will say has more perfection than I. But I am of the 
opposite opinion, first, because I do not regard Phyllis as you say you do 
Diana. I confess indeed that she has beauty and merit, but I am not with- 
out either. She has wit; I have too. She is prudent; I am no fool. In 
short, she is a shepherdess; I, a shepherd. If she is Phyllis, 1 am Hylas. 
Is there not congruity between us! For just as I am not so worthy that 
another be not worthier, so she is not so pretty that another may not be 
prettier. Therefore if any one will love wisely it must be as Hylas, not as 
Sylvandre. For to what end does one love save to have content? But 
what pleasure can these mournful, pensive lovers have who go forever 
wrapped in themselves, gnawing mind and heart with that chimera of con- 
stancy. Diana, Silvandre will say to us, does not love me; she loves 
another, and spurns me. But I will not cease to love and serve her for 
fear of being inconstaut. Phyllis, Hylas will say to you, does not love you; 
she loves another, and spurns me. Why shall I not change this scornful 
ingrate for another who will love me and spurn another for my sake? 
Willi it be for fear of being taxed with inconstancy? Ah, friends, tell 
me what wild beast is this inconstancy! Whom has it devoured? What 
sickness does it cause? Who has died of it? What brother or father 
ever had occasion to wear mourning for it? It is just a fancy, or 
rather an invention, of some shrewd girl, who, seeing herself grown ill- 
favored, or about to be exchanged for a fairer than she, put forward this 
opinion, and made it out to be something very bad. And shall a man of 
sense be deceived at it, and spend his time without occasion in labor with- 
out solace? Will men call that love and constancy, or will they not with 
much more reason call it madness? What! languish under the rule of an 
old, ungracious mistress! O, error unworthy of a man of wit and heart! 
When one says old, does not ugly of necessity follow? And if she is 
old and ugly, what judgment can hold her amiable? And if she is un- 
gracious, is it not as much as if to say deceitful, perfidious, disdainful? But 
if she is such, where is the heart that can endure to subject itself to such 
an outrageously unworthy person? Let Silvandre, then, ask me no more 
in what one can reprove his love, or where one can find a more perfect 
love, for I am sure that there is none in this company who will not say: 
“Hylas loves, and Hylas alone knows how to love like a man of wit and 
heart.” 


This passage will show that Urfé had humor in a greater 
degree than perhaps any other pastoral poet or writer. He 
sees the comic side of his own work, and anticipates much 
of the satire of Sorel’s ‘‘Berger Extravagant.’’ But there 
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is a difference. The wit of Sorel is caustic, cynical, as that 
of the old raconteurs had been. Thehumor of Urfé is always 
genially optimistic. Indeed, his genius is astonishingly sup- 
ple and various within his chosen sphere, so that many of 
the episodes are almost independent studies of various 
phases of love, and may perhaps be read in that way with 
the greatest pleasure. Thus, as Montégut has said, the love 
of Hylas is a sportive hedonism, witty, light-hearted, and in- 
constant, that of Damon is violent and gusty passion, that 
of Chryseide is vehemently self-assertive, that of Valentinian 
lusty and with a satyr leer; while on the other hand Tircis 
is nobly Platonic, Sylvandre shows a subtlety born of expe- 
rience, and all offer so many object lessons to Céladon’s 
sentimental ideality. Thus Urfé is in a very real way and 
to no small degree the predecessor of Racine and Marivaux, 
the first who made the study of love the center of minute 
observation and description, though not yet of psychological 
analysis. In this regard Urfé is not surpassed, is not even 
approached, by any novelist of the century, save perhaps 
Madame de Lafayette, whose ‘‘ Princesse de Cléves’’ owes 
perhaps its present greater popularity to its shortness. 

I could wish that it were possible for me by further cita- 
tions to show that Urfé, in spite of the obvious artificiality of 
his scheme, was in his way a sort of realist. Hylas himself 
is obviously intended to suggest the typical courtier of 
Henry IV.; and Patru, a contemporary of the author, says 
that Urfé told him that the foundations of all the characters 
were taken from Urfé’s immediate circle, just as the scene 
of their loves, the banks of the Lignon, was chosen, as he 
tells us, ‘*to make as honored and renowned as possible” 
the scene of his own birth. In this, too, Urfé is at once 
first and best of the ideal novelists of the century. And 
this touch of realism shows itself also in his style, especially 
in conversations, of which he inaugurated the difficult art 
that has now become a tradition of French fiction. 

Thus far we have taken no account of the great space 
accorded by Urfé, following here as in so much else the 
example of Montemayor, to verses which indeed form so 
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considerable a part of the whole that Boileau ventures the 
suggestion that the novel was written to furnish a fit setting 
for them (Dialogue des héros du roman, Préface), though 
they are neither original in subject nor polished in execu- 
tion, so that there is little reason to dwell upon them. It is 
far more likely that the motive of the ‘‘Astrée’”’ was to re- 
act against the coarseness which had overtaken French man- 
ners under the vert ga/ant reign of Henry IV. Urfé’s book, 
taken as a whole, and with some discordant notes, is a 
praise of all the social virtues, which are rewarded with the 
same precision that deals out condemnation to vice. It is 
not improbable that this kindly sermonizing of the aristo- 
cratic reformer assisted the popularity of the ‘‘Astrée’’ as 
much as it was assisted by it. It is certain that it had an 
immense influence in this direction. The first Parisian lit- 
erary salon, the Hotel Rambouillet, of such cardinal impor- 
tance in the evolution of French society and literature 
throughout the century, both for good and for ill, and at 
the zenith of its influence from 1624 to 1648, seems to have 
had its origin in a desire to approximate, so far as might be, 
to the aristocratic republic of the ‘‘Astrée.’”’ It has even 
been said, and by Frenchmen, that don ton in French so- 
ciety dates from the ‘‘Astrée.’’ Nor can one wonder at its 
influence when one considers the evidences of its astounding 
popularity. It came at the right moment. It met a long- 
felt and universal want, and the salt of its humor saved it 
from the penalty of its sentimentality. Even Sorel, the de- 
clared enemy of the whole pastoral school, whose ‘* Berger 
Extravagant’’ is a sort of ** Joseph Andrews’’ to Urfé’s 
‘*Pamela; or Virtue Rewarded,’’ pronounced it ‘‘an ex- 
quisite work.’’ Bishops and saints, Camus and Francis de 
Sales, echoed the sentiments of the author of ‘‘ Francion.”’ 
The Bishop of Avranches, the scholarly Huet, writer of a 
treatise on the origin of novels, says in a letter to the novel- 
ist Mademoiselle de Scudéry: ‘* This work was received by 
the public with infinite applause, and especially by those who 
were distinguished by the polish and beauty of their minds. 
. . « I was almost a child when I first read it, and I was so 
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affected by it that I used to avoid seeing or opening it, fear- 
ing that I should be forced to read it again by the pleasure 
that I foresaw from it, as by a sort of enchantment.’’ La- 
ter he yielded to the sweet temptation and read the novel 
*‘repeatedly aloud to his sister.’’ Lafontaine, who surely 
was a man of good and unconventional taste, says: ‘* When 
I was a boy I read his novel, and I read it still as a gray- 
beard.’’ Strangest of all is to find the crusty old Marquis 
de Larochefoucauld and the sprightly Fontanelle rejoicing 
in the love affairs of Céladon. The book was not only the 
‘*breviary of courtiers,’’ but, if we may credit the satirists, 
was read and studied by all who had social aspirations. So- 
rel makes the hero of his ‘* Berger Extravagant’’ belong to 
**a company of boys and girls who took all the names from 
the book of ‘Astrée,’ so that their talk was a perpetual pas- 
toral,’’ and the Javotte of Furetiére’s ‘* Roman Bourgeois’”’ 
cannot lay it down until she reads herself almost sick over 
its five thousand pages. Among such people it seems for 
two generations to have been a sort of book of reference on 
questions of deportment and breeding, and it was imitated on 
the popular stage in pastorals as countless as they were con- 
temptible. 

There is no end to the evidences that might be gathered 
of the universal and continued popularity of this work 
whose memory is now but a legendary mockery. It may 
suffice to state that twenty-nine German princes and prin- 
cesses, with nineteen lords and ladies of high nobility, ad- 
dressed to the author of ‘‘Astrée’’ in 1624 a petition, re- 
citing that they had constituted themselves an Académie des 
vrats amants, had taken to themselves names from his work, 
and begged him for its speedy completion. This surely 
makes all other evidence superfluous. 

The ‘‘Astrée”’ is a novel in a sense that no work preced- 
ing it is. It showed as no preceding work of fiction had 
done the possibilities of a new genre, which, however, nei- 
ther Urfé nor his successors clearly defined. Indeed, the 
whole century is taken up with an effort, or rather with 
manifold efforts, to find out what the novel is, what limita- 
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tions set it off from the drama and from history, from the 
- epic and from satire. Gradually from these efforts there 
emerges a clear conception of what prose fiction could be and 
attempt, and what it should leave to other forms of literary 
ih art. The first novel that marks this demarcation is ‘‘ Gil 
i Blas.”’ B. W. WELLs. 
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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTING.’ 


THERE are now in Christian lands only two schools of 
painting, the English and the French. The former em- 
braces the British Isles; the latter, the rest of the world. 

France has been to the art of the nineteenth century what 
Italy was to the art of the Renaissance, the center whence al- 
most all light has radiated and the instigator of almost every 
movement. When she painted in the classic style of David, 
the world acknowledged David as the supreme master. When 
Géricault and the Romanticists established their revolt in 
Paris, the world became romantic. When Millet had de- 
picted the low life of brutal peasants with a power and a po- 
etry that rank him with the greatest masters, the world dis- 
covered that peasants were the only things worth painting. 
When the Impressionists arose, so anxious to paint the at- 
mosphere that they lost sight of the opacity of solid objects, 
the world turned Impressionist. And her hold upon the do- 
main of art has rather strengthened than decayed as the cen- 
tury has moved onward to its close. Nearly all painters go 
to Paris to study, learning in the Parisian ateliers the French 
method; and those who are not able to go there study at 
home under masters who have received a Parisian education. 
Hence the whole world paints in the French manner. 
Whether you go to New York or to Moscow, to Stockholm 
or Madrid, to Berlin or Rome, you see only French paint- 
ing. Subjects and costumes may differ, but the handling 
and the method are the same. Every picture is such as 
some French artist might have produced had he taken up 
his abode in the foreign land whence it comes. 

But when you go to the England of the last half of the 
nineteenth century you seem to be transported to another 


4“English Contemporary Art,” by Robert de la Sizeranne, translated by 
H. M. Poynter. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. “British 
Contemporary Artists,” by Cosmo Monkhouse. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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planet. The stout little isle that yielded not one jot to the 
great Napoleon when all the world was crouching at his 
feet has remained in the domain of art equally independent 
of French influence. English pictures are rare in the gal- 
leries of the Continent, but when you do see one you have 
no difficulty in recognizing its origin ata glance. The dif- 
ference is not easily defined, but it is most distinctly felt. 

For a long time the French ignored English painting en- 
tirely, except that they borrowed from Constable his method 
of treating landscape and improved upon his teaching. It 
was accepted as a truism in the Parisian ateliers that the 
English had no art, and the world at large reéchoed the dic- 
tum with the same docility with which it adopted the French 
technic. But the Paris Exposition of 1889 was a rude 
awakening. England was too important a nation to be ig- 
nored, and a generous allotment was made to her, with the 
expectation that she would fill it with dogs, cats, and crying 
babies, in her old-fashioned genre style; but to their amaze- 
ment it was filled to overflowing with great masterpieces 
which were a revelation of grace and beauty and replete 
with deep significance. Then for the first time the great 
revolution that had taken place since 1850 burst upon them, 
and they saw that England not only had an art worthy to 
compete with their own, but one which in many respects was 
its superior. High medals were conferred on English pic- 
tures, and since then the attitude of French critics toward 
English art has been one of respectful, though distrustful, 
consideration. 

As we have said, you can distinguish the English pictures 
from all others at a glance, but it is not so easy to indicate 
the difference in words. There is a certain family resem- 
blance in their style, but there is no school whose members 
differ more widely from one another. That marked individ- 
ual independence so characteristic of the Englishman is ap- 
parent in his art. In what respects, then, do the English 
artists of the last fifty years differ from those of the rest of 
the world? 

In the first place, their pictures always mean something. 
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They all have not the profound significance of those of 
Watts; their subjects are sometimes trivial; but they have a 
meaning. The mind enters into their production, not the 
eye alone. They all express some thought, some emotion. 
They are all imbued with that maxim of Pope that the prop- 
er study of mankind is man. They are all human. Even 
their landscapes are steeped in human sentiment. 

But at the Parisian salons you see acres of canvases where 
no human sentiment, no human thought has ever entered. 
Nature is studied as a scientific phenomenon, not as the 
home of man—merely as a group of rocks and trees and 
houses dimly or intensely seen through an all-pervading at- 
mosphere. 

Then while French art has continually inclined toward a 
broader and broader treatment in which details are neglect- 
ed, outlines blurred, and atmosphere insisted upon at the ex- 
pense of concrete objects, the English school has conceded 
nothing to this Impressionist tendency, but insists strongly 
that every detail shall be clearly presented. And this is one 
source of their power and attractiveness. 

A picture in which details are sacrificed to the general ef- 
fect may be more striking at the first glance, but it is apt 
soon to weary one, because that glance reveals all its con- 
tents. But pictures in which every detail is carefully worked 
out never tire us, for there is always something new to dis- 
cover. This is one source, and, as it seems to me, a very 
material one, of the undying charm of the early masters. 
Whether it be a Botticelli or Mantegna, Van Eyk or Albert 
Diirer, we never grow weary of looking at them, for at each 
inspection we see something that we had never seen before. 
A few visits to the Luxembourg are sufficient. In ten or fif- 
teen careful surveys you feel that you have seen all the pic- 
tures, and have learned by heart the message they had to 
tell. But who can weary of the old masters in the Louvre? 
At each visit you see some strange flower, some subtle ar- 
rangement of the hair, some quaint pattern of drapery that 
you had never seen before, and therefore your attention 
never flags. I do not mean that their wealth of detail is what 
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gives to the early masters all their never-dying fascination, 
but I am persuaded that it is an important element. 

The fact is that the broad treatment is in large measure a 
device of the artists to make money with a little labor. 
When he left the pre-Raphaelite camp Millais gave as his rea- 
son that he could not live, painting like that—meaning sim- 
ply that he could produce three times as many pictures and 
earn three times as much money by painting in a more facile 
method; but the fact remains that all critics are agreed in 
regarding as his best pictures those that he painted while ad- 
hering to the detailed method of his pre-Raphaelite brethren. 


- When an artist can make a great fortune by painting pictures 


with three strokes of a brush, like Whistler and Sargent, it re- 
quires considerable virtue in his competitor to toil year after 
year to bring his masterpiece to perfection. We cannot now 
say how the Impressionists of our day will stand with poster- 
ity; but we do know that the men of past ages on whose brow 
fame has placed the wreath of imperishable laurel have been 
the men of strenuous labor, not the Luca Fa Prestos whose 
facility of production was the admiration of their contempo- 
raries. 

Another characteristic of the English school is their clear, 
gemlike color, put on almost dry. As Vibert, one of the 
most skillful technicians of the French school, says, every 
medium with which paint is mixed will darken it in the end, 
and he who paints for posterity should use pigments that are 
as nearly dry as possible. Colors swimming in oil and bitu- 
men have, when placed upon the canvas, great depth and 
luster; but a few years suffice for their destruction. The 
abuse of oil and bitumen is the great fault of the continental 
artists, and their pictures painted twenty years ago are usu- 
ally darker and more faded than the masterpieces of the Re- 
naissance. Delacroix was hailed as the greatest colorist of 
the French school; and such is the persistency of legend 
that you still see countless visitors at the Louvre going into 
ecstasy over his color, when in fact it is no longer there. 
So Hans Makart seemed to have revived all the splendor of 
the Venetians, and his fair women as they came from his 
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easel appeared worthy to stand beside the Venuses of Gior- 
gione and Titian; but in a few years they have lost all their 
luster, and the bitumen is now showing through until most 
of his splendid beauties look as if they were dying of gan- 
grene. 

That commercial integrity which characterizes the English 
makes them unwilling to sell a man a picture that will perish 
before his eyes. Then, too, they are not painting for the 
applause of their contemporaries alone. They hope to hand 
down to coming generations visions of beauty that will never 
fade and a fame that will never die. 

Those trained in the French school, missing the lustrous 
depth that oil and bitumen give before their work of destruc- 
tion has begun, find the English coloring too bright and 
crude; but those who are accustomed to the clear gems of 
brightest color that glow upon the works of the early mas- 
ters love the same qualities in the English of to-day. It isa 
matter of individual taste. Some persons prefer dusky rai- 
ment, and others raiment of brilliant dyes; some prefer the 
morning’s splendor, and others the shadows of descending 
night; some prefer Rubens with the superhuman glory of 
his sun-lit flesh, and others the forms of Rembrandt, darkly 
emerging from the luminous gloom; but those are questions 
of taste, of which we can say only, de gustibus non est dis- 
putandum. 

Another characteristic of the English school is the influ- 
ence, almost everywhere apparent, of the Elgin marbles. 
When Lord Elgin brought the immortal remains of the mas- 
terpieces of Phidias to the most accessible place in all the 
world, he did mankind a great service; and not least of the 
benefits is the influence that those scattered relics of art’s 
supremest genius have had upon the painters of Lord Elgin’s 
own land. So much superior to all about them, so distinct- 
ly great even in their mutilated fragments, it was inevitable 
that they should make a profound impression on the young 
men who grew up in their daily contemplation. To be low 
- or base or trivial before the Elgin marbles is impossibie. 
Each day they stand as an exhortation to lofty ideals, to pu- 
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rity, to serenity. Everywhere in the modern English schools 
we see their influence. Largely from them the English 
learn that art’s aim should be ever high. They do not, like so 
many Parisians, paint the naked back of the first grisette 
they meet, and call that a picture. As humanity is art’s 
truest domain, the handling of the nude is its highest accom- 
plishment. Of this the English public are singularly intol- 
erant, and refuse to purchase pictures containing an un- 
draped figure; but her artists paint it freely and always in 
the proper spirit, not taking some model and copying all her 
imperfections with the indecency of a naked photograph, 
but seeking to embody some ideal of everlasting beauty. 
They recognize the eternal truth that beauty is forever pure, 
and that only ugliness is obscene. 

From the Elgin marbles, too, they get their truly Greek 
serenity. You find among them none of the horrors of 
Rochegrosse, none of the bloodshed of Benjamin Constant, 
none of the contorted agonies of Sylvestre. Struggle is not 

| carried beyond the lines of rhythmic grace; suffering is not 
Wa so uncontrolled as to shock the spectator. They remember 
bt | that lesson learned by Ruskin from the masterpieces of the 
| 


past: ‘* By exaggerating the external marks of passion you 
I do not express the strength of the passion, but the weakness 
of your hero.” 
VW | It is from the Elgin marbles, too, that the English paint- 
| | ers derive those draperies, closely clinging, but in multitudi- 
| | | nous folds, that are so characteristic of their school. They 
f are just such draperies as Phidias has hung upon the mighty 
1 | limbs of his divinities, draperies that accomplish every end 
t || of art, clothing all but concealing nothing. 
| || Perhaps the most striking difference between the masters 
| of the English school and their continental rivals is their 
|| high standard of general culture. The leading English 
} painters have been the perfection of cultivated gentlemen, 
strangely different from the long-haired Bohemian of the 


Latin Quarter, who too often knows only his craft and 
f | paints only what he sees. The result is that this culture is 
i | 1 | apparent in all their works. Their painting is essentially in- 
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tellectual. Gentlemen themselves, they paint for gentlemen 
and ladies. They are immensely concerned with the wel- 
fare of the people, and seek to raise the populace to their 
level; but they will not themselves descend to meet it. They 
remain aristocrats to the last. The Bohemian artist and 
those who love the Bohemian’s simple and direct way of 
looking at the world call this art /é¢erary, and say that it is 
not true art. But there is nothing more fallacious than 
this common outcry against literary art. All art is to 
some extent literary. The savage who knows nothing 
cannot appreciate art even in its most elementary forms. 
To understand fully the simple art of the primitives a 
wide knowledge of Christian legend is demanded; and 
there is no reason why gentlemen of culture should con- 
fine themselves to painting pictures that a boor can com- 
prehend. There are gentlemen and ladies who can com- 
prehend the most subtle allusions and profoundest meaning; 
and for such artists may well paint, if, like Watts and Burne- 
Jones, they are content with the creation of immortal works, 
and do not, like Millais, hunger for the mob’s applause. 

And who are the men that have wrought this mighty 
change in English art? 

First must be mentioned the truly grand patriarch G. F. 
Watts, whose length of days and prolonged capacity for pro- 
_ duction threaten to rival those of Titian himself. He is the 
painter of the soul; not in its subtle and gracious moments, 
like Leonardo, but the soul as it stands in awe, gazing into 
the unfathomable gulfs of Life and Love and Death. His is 
the loftiest and profoundest spirit that has devoted itself to 
art since Michael Angelo laid down the pencil and the chisel. 
He grapples as a giant with the great problems of human 
fate. His pictures are the saddest, but the loftiest and most 
consoling that our age has produced. What is sadder than 
that young Love striving so vainly to push back Death as 
she advances to enter the door of the beloved? But how 
different is this Death from the grinning skeleton of the 
Dance Macabre! A gracious and beautiful shape, she brings 
consolation to aching hearts, slumber to eyes that weep. 
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She is Death the Consoler. And what is sadder than poor, 
frail, naked Life, struggling painfully upward over the sharp, 
jagged rocks to the mountain’s summit? But what is sweet- 
er than the strong Love that bears her up on her absolute 
trust in him? And who that has looked upon those all-pen- 
etrating eyes of Conscience, the Dweller in the Innermost, 
can forget their haunting power? Or forget that Hope that 
sits upon the world, her head bowed in dejection, the last 
chords of her lyre snapped in twain, and so strangely like 
Despair? Who that has looked on the Time, Death, and 
Judgment can ever forget the mournful trio upon their sor- 
rowtul pilgrimage! Works of such profound significance 
have not been produced since the awful figures upon the 
Medicean tombs were wrought; and they are as thoroughly 
representative of the broad humanity of the nineteenth cen- 
tury as Michael Angelo’s work of the deep strivings of the 
Renaissance. 

Watts’s pictures nowhere present the sweetly human and 
Christian consolation of Bouguereau’s Madonna of Pity. 
They are religious, but it is a vast pantheistic religion, 
mighty elemental poetry that appeals to all mankind and is 
fettered by no dogma. In his pictures God and man stand 
face to face with no priestly intervention. He does not 
question the divinity like Omar Khayyam. He believes that 
He is good, and tries with his brush to utter His message 
and to justify His ways to man. 

As a painter of portraits Watts must be numbered with the 
greatest. He renders the physical aspect well, but that is 
the least of his merits. It is the soul that he paints. He 
has an almost superhuman power of summing up in the face 
ot his sitter the whole man, the deeds that he has done, the 
words that he has spoken, the hopes with which he has been 
inspired. His portraits are not merely representations; they 
are revelations. Therefore he has rarely condescended to 
paint any save the leaders of his time, the men whose words 
and deeds and thoughts have molded history; and it is safe 
to say that they will live for posterity as he has painted them. 

As a colorist he is among the most effective and most orig- 
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inal. The method of producing an appearance of blended 
hues by placing points of clear color so close together that 
their scintillations mingle is not his invention, but no one has 
used it so extensively or so well. When the French pointil- 
listes proclaim it as a new discovery of their own entitling 
them to an immortality of fame, they conveniently forget 
that Watts was practising it with a skill to which they have 
never attained before the oldest of them was born. 

One of the greatest geniuses of modern art is Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti, in words a true poet and with his brush a poet 
of the highest order. To those brought up on the bitumen 
and oil of the French his color may seem too bright; but I 
confess that he seems to me one of the richest colorists of 
the modern world. It may be wrong to melt gems and pour 
them out upon the canvas; but there are those who love the 
green of the emerald, the purple of the amethyst, the red of 
the ruby, the yellow of the topaz, the blue of the sapphire; 
and for such did Rossetti paint. 

But it is not his color that makes him great, surpassing as 
it is; his greatness lies chiefly in the type of beauty that he 
created. You may say that those women with their great 
haunting eyes, their full sensual lips and swelling necks are 
not wholesome; you may say that they are the descendants 
of the Lamias of Greece, that they are sirens who might lure 
us to destruction, but who would excite no noble emotion, 
who would nerve to no high endeavor. That may be true, 
but that they are beautiful with a strange fascinating beauty 
that the world had never before seen, the beauty of Poe’s 
Lenore and of his Sleeper, of Annabel Lee and Ulalume, no 
one can deny. Works of a more enthralling charm have 
not been produced since Leonardo laid down the brush. 
They are younger sisters of the Mona Lisa, not so profound 
as she, nor of such varied experience; but coming from 
some far land of dreams where the daughters of Lilith wan- 
der in enchanted gardens, thinking of joys and perhaps of 
sins unknown to mortal man. 

Burne-Jones, perhaps the most perfect of English painters, 
was Rossetti’s pupil; but great as was his debt to Rossetti, 
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his indebtedness to Manteyna and to Botticelli, particularly: 
the latter, was even greater. All the subtle grace, all the 
morbid delicacy and haunting charm of the Florentine, re- 
appear in his works, with the same medizval types, often 
applied to similar classical subjects. His art is not strong, 
it is not healthy, it is not robust; but it has a charm that no 
man can forget. His tall, slender figures, with their hollow 
cheeks, high cheek bones, noses inclining to turn up, large 
mouths and projecting chins, are not beautiful according to the 
Grecian standard. They are strange, delicate sensitive plants 
born in the shadow of some medizval cloister, and upon whose 
pallid forms the clear sun of Hellas has never shone; but they 
have all the intense spirituality of those sad medieval days 
when men’s souls consumed their bodies with the ardor of 
their aspirations and when love was sublimated until it be- 
came an ethereal essence. 

Rarely has a painter been so thoroughly an idealist. 
aa There are people who seek in a picture a repetition of fa- 
a Wl miliar scenes. Let them avoid his works. There are oth- 
ia : | ers who seek in it a refuge from our work-a-day world, a 
1 Ba) | | land of beautiful dreams such as haunt a poet’s slumbers; 
Hl) and such will find in him a joy that knows no end. He will 
( 1 not transport them to the radiant shores of Hellas; he will 
ih | | not show them Apollo as he strikes the lyre, or Venus rising 

from the sea; he will conduct them to the enchanted land 

where dwell the eaters of the lotus, where the air is heavy 
with perfume and softest music, where the limbs are a little 
weary, the eyes a little heavy, and man’s existence of toil 
and strife seems very far away. Sometimes he will touch a 
landscape, as in the background of the Mirror of Venus, 
| | and show himself the equal of the greatest; but usually the 
a soul of man, quivering and palpitating beneath its slight ves- 
| | ture of clay, is all that he cares to represent, all that he seems 

it to see. And like Botticelli it is not the soul in its storms 
and agonies that he loves, but in that gentler melancholy so 

| 


sweet that he on whose heart it has descended would not 
exchange it for rapturous joy, a melancholy full of vague 
yearning and inarticulate desires. 
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Artist and poet were never so fitted to one another as 
Burne-Jones and Tennyson. There is in both of them the 
same consummate and unfailing art, the same flawless work- 
manship applied to every detail, the same medieval spirit, 
the same preference for the exquisite and the womanly, the 
same incapacity for violence, the same aversion to all that is 
plebeian or coarse. Gentlemen and artists to the finger tips, 
they lived in a magic world of their own creation, in which 
no vulgar foot may tread. Wrapped in their own dreams, 
which alone seemed reality to them, they passed through 
life, and the noise of the great world with its roar and its 
bustle, its agony and its joy, sounded far away and unreal to 
their ears. But as, when life’s strain becomes too intense, 
it does us good to enter some dim old cathedral in the city’s 
heart and beneath its shadowy vaultings to forget for a while 
the din and struggle without, so do we find calmness and 
sweet repose in the contemplation of Burne-Jones’s pictures, 
forgetting in the medizval phantasy to which he transports 
us the strifes and sorrows of to-day. 

It has been the fashion of late to speak slightingly of Lord 
Leighton because he did not paint peasants and clowns, as 
the style, now happily passing away, so long demanded, but 
principally because he was president of the Royal Academy, 
that noble institution which all smart critics deem it their 
foremost duty to attack, while they discover untold merits in 
all the impressionist daubs that it rejects. It is safe to say 
that if he had had all the genius of Raphael or Michael An- 
gelo and had been president of the Academy, he would have 
been met with the same vituperation. 

But he has now passed beyond the reach of mortal hate, 
and we can judge him as he was; and we must declare that 
the age has produced no artist who has evoked more perfect 
visions of divine loveliness. What could be more beautiful 
than his ‘‘ Summer Moon,’’ those two women of a superb 
luxuriance of Venetian beauty dreaming beneath the summer 
sky? Or what was ever lovelier than the ‘‘ Flaming June,”’ 
that woman of an equal beauty who sleeps beside the moonlit 
sea? What more exquisite than ‘‘ The Frigidarium”’ or 
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** Psyche’s Bath?”’ Above all, where will you find such a 
representation of the glory that was Greece as the ‘* Daph- 
nephoria,’’ filled with all the beauty and the rhythmic har- 
mony of Hellenic art? 

There are those who can gaze upon these masterpieces, on 
the ‘* Captive Andromache’”’ and so many other gems, and 
regret that Lord Leighton did not devote his talents to the 
painting of a ** Man with a Hoe,”’ or other brutal types of 
peasant life; but as long as the ever-rising tide of socialistic 
democracy permits the survival of the gentleman, it is well that 
painters exist who can appeal to his taste for classic beauty. 

Though the English school is so strictly insular, the Ital- 
ian Rossetti is not the only man of alien race that has con- 
tributed to its greatness. Alma-Tadema, while a Dutchman, 
is a true leader of the English school, though something of 
the Dutch nature clings to his art. In fact, in some aspects 
it seems entirely Dutch. He deals almost exclusively with 
classic themes, but not in the classic spirit. He is an amaz- 
ing archeologist, and knows all the details of the costumes 
and furniture of antiquity. But the Venus of Melos and the 
Apollo Belvedere have for him no message. Upon his 
Dutch soul the sublimity of the Elgin marbles is wholly 
lost. He reconstructs the life of Greece and Rome with a 
skill, a learning, and a patience that is without example; but 
it is the life of every day that he represents, and he repre- 
sents it with the photographic fidelity of his Dutch ancestors, 
not with the majesty of Grecian art. It is not demigods 
that he brings before us, but plain men and women engaged 
in their customary avocations. He takes us into their homes, 
into their workshops, into their daily walk and conversation. 
‘Teniers or Franz Hals never painted with more careful de- 
tail, with more scrupulous regard for the literal fact. He is 
a realist, but a realist in a world that has vanished long ago, 
and which only his powerful and clear-cut imagination ena- 
bles him to reinvoke. His pictures are a school of archeol- 
ogy, a lesson in history, and, above all, masterpieces of the 
painter’s craft. In the painting of marble he was never 
equaled: hence he delights in marble benches and marble 
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walls; but in the representation of every fabric and every 
substance he has had few rivals. 

There is no composition in his pictures, no artful group- 
ing, no point of sight toward which all lines converge. They 
have none of the studied arrangement or majestic grace of 
the ‘‘ Daphnephoria.’’ They are just such snap shots as 
might have been taken with a kodak had the ancients pos- 
sessed that much-abused instrument. Just in the places and 
attitudes in which the kodak would have caught them the 
figures are fixed upon the canvas. So haphazard an ar- 
rangement does not make a perfect picture, but it adds to 
the sense of realistic truth. 

And England has many another master scarcely inferior 
to these—Albert Moore, who perhaps has no equal in the 
presentation of the loveliness of youthful womanhood; Poyn- 
ter, the master of classic drawing; Strudwick, on whom the 
mantle of Burne-Jones has fallen with an added delicacy; 
Holman Hunt, so intense in his Christian devotion; Millais, 
capable of all things, but who preferred the fleshpots of 
Egypt to Sinai’s riven summit or Parnassus’s snow-clad 
heights; William Richmond, Herkomer, Orchardson, Wal- 
ter Crane, Stanhope, and too many others to be mentioned 
in this paper. 

Of the two works on the subject before us, that by Mr. 
Monkhouse is little more than a handsome picture book. 
There are articles on seven leading artists, but they are by no 
means illuminating. M. Sizeranne’s, on the other hand, is 
a work of extraordinary power and penetration, and one 
which no serious student of British painting can afford to 
neglect. He does not look at English art with Anglo-Saxon 
eyes, but he shows us with remarkable clearness and vigor 
how it appears to a Frenchman. 

Between French and English there rolls an impassable 
gulf. Few races are so widely separated. We may spend 
our lives in Paris, we may use no other language, but we 
shall be aliens to the end. And so with a Frenchman who 
lives in England or America. Strive as they may, neither 
can bridge the chasm. 
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M. Sizeranne is no exception. He cannot look at English 
painting with Anglo-Saxon eyes. It is an alien thing which 
he studies curiously, intently and with surprising discernment, 
but without sympathy. His judgments are remarkably just 
from his point of view, but his point of view is not always 
ours. In his sweeping condemnation of the clear, gemlike, 
contrasted colors of the English he speaks as a Frenchman 
brought up to consider the deep luster of bitumen and oil es- 
sential to rich coloring, though it carries with it the seeds of 
inevitable decay. As we have said, he is not to blame for 
that. It is one of those points of taste on which men may 
differ, and yet neither be wrong. But when he denies beau- 
ty to the English pictures he simply declares the common 
French opinion that the Anglo-Saxon type is ugly, a com- 
pliment which the latter is disposed to return with interest. 

But aside from these peculiarities of his race, which with 
all his fair-mindedness he has not been able wholly to over- 
come, his book is by far the best upon the subject, and 
should be read by every lover of art. 

In its English dress it loses nothing. Mr. Poynter’s trans- 
lation is most admirable, thoroughly idiomatic, and yet pre- 


serving the vivacity and directness of the French. 
G. B. Rose. 
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THE LAST OF THE STRICKLANDS. 


On the 13th of August last there died at her beautiful 
home, Westove, near the village of Lakefield, Ontario, Can- 
ada, the last of the Strickland sisters, Mrs. Catharine Parr 
Traill. 

he family to which Mrs. Traill belonged was one almost 
unique in the history of English literature. If they did not 
‘quite rival the Brontés in intellectual gifts, they at any rate 
exceeded them, and all others, in the number of the family 
so gifted. Out of a family of nine, six (five sisters and a 
brother) left more or less important literary works, covering 
-a very wide field: history, biography, science, fiction, and 
poetry. 

The father of this interesting family was Thomas Strick- 
land, a descendant of the Stricklands of Sizergh Hall, West- 
moreland. He was a man of liberal tastes and education, 
although not known to have published anything. His first 
wife was a grandniece of Sir Isaac Newton. By her he had 
no children. After her death he married Elizabeth Homer, 
a gentle and accomplished lady, whose example and influ- 
ence tended largely to mold and direct the minds of her nat- 
urally gifted family. 

Their early life at Stowe House, in the Wavenay Valley 
near Bungay, has been admirably drawn by Miss FitzGibbon, 
a grandniece of Mrs. Traill’s, in a biographical sketch in- 
‘cluded in one of the last of Mrs. Traill’s books, ‘* Pearls and 
Pebbles; or, Notes of an Old Naturalist: ’’ 

Here the children learned and acted scenes from Shakespeare, pored over 
great leather-bound tomes of history—such as a folio edition of Rapin’s “ His- 
‘tory of England,” with Tyndall’s notes, and printed in last century type. 
Here Agnes and Elizabeth repeated to the younger children Pope’s “ Ho- 


mer’s Iliad,” learned out of Sir Isaac Newton’s own copy, or told them sto- 
ries from the old chronicles. 


Mrs. Traill herself tells of these early days in her charac- 
‘teristically simple and graphic way: 


We passed our days in the lonely old house in sewing, walking in the 
anes, sometimes going to see the sick, and carry food or little comforts to 
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the cottagers; but reading was our chief resource. We ransacked the library 
for books ; we dipped into the old magazines of the last century, such as Chris- 
topher North styled “bottled dullness in an ancient bin,” and dull enough 
much of their contents proved. We tried history, the drama, voyages and 
travels, of which latter there was a huge folio. We even tried “ Locke 
on the Human Understanding.” We wanted to be very learned just then; 
but, as you may imagine, we made small progress in that direction, and less 
in the wonderfully embellished old tome, “ Descartes’ Philosophy.” We 
read Sir Francis Knolles’s “ History of the Turks,” with its curious Wood- 
cuts and quaint old-style English. We dipped into old Anthony Horneck’s 
book of “Divine Morality,” but it was really too dry. We read Ward’s 
“History of the Reformation in Rhyme ”—a book that had been condemned 
to be burned by the common hangman. How this copy had escaped I never 
learned. I remember how it began: 

I sing the deeds of good King Harry, 

And Ned his son, and daughter Mary, 

And of a short-lived interreign 

Of one fair queen hight Lady Jane. 

To relieve the tedium of the dull winter days Susan and I formed the 
brilliant notion of writing a novel and amusing ourselves by reading aloud 
at night what had been written during the day. . . . I chose the period 
of my hero, William Tell, intending to write an interesting love tale; but I 
soon got my hero and heroine into an inextricable muddle, so fell out of 
love adventures altogether, and, altering my plan, ended by writing a ju- 
venile tale, which I brought to a more satisfactory conclusion. 


Thus began a literary life which was to extend over the 
better part of a century. 

Of the five sisters, Agnes and Elizabeth are familiar to 
most readers as joint authors of the *‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England”’ and other historical works. Agnes was un- 
doubtedly the most accomplished member of the family. The 
actual writing of the ‘‘ Queens of England’”’ and ‘‘ Queens 
of Scotland ’’ was mainly done by her, Elizabeth performing 
the more mechanical, though equally necessary and useful, 
part of gathering material, making translations from early 
French manuscripts, German and Latin authorities, etc. She 
was a remarkably fine linguist, having a fair acquaintance 
with most of the more important languages of Europe. 

Agnes Strickland was born at Reydon Hall, near South- - 
wold, Suffolk, toward the end of the last century. Her first 
published book was a collection of verse, ‘* Patriotic Songs,” 
written in collaboration with Susanna (afterwards Mrs. Moo- 
die). This was followed by ‘‘ Worcester Field; or, The Cav- 
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alier: a Poem in Four Cantos, with Historical Notes,’’ which 
was warmly praised by Campbell the poet. Athird book of 
verse was ‘‘ Seven Ages of Woman, and Other Poems,’’ pub- 
lished in 1847. Previous to this, in 1833, she had published 
‘* Historical Tales of Illustrious British Children,’’ a book 
commended by the London Atheneum ; and in the same year 
‘¢ Demetrius: a Tale of Modern Greece, in Three Cantos, 
with Other Poems.’’ In 1835 she brought out her first book 
of fiction, ‘* The Pilgrims of Walsingham: a Historical Ro- 
mance,’’ in three volumes. The following year ‘‘ Tales and 
Stories from History’? appeared. Another volume, of a 
somewhat miscellaneous character, was ‘‘ Floral Sketches, 
Fables, and Poems.’’ In 1840 she published ‘* Queen Vic- 
toria, from Her Birth to Her Bridal,’’ in two volumes. 

In 1840 the first volume of the *‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England’’ was published. Elizabeth’s name was omitted 
from the title-page at her own request, though she was gen- 
erally recognized as having been a coworker in the prepara- 
tion of the ‘* History.”’ This monumental work filled twelve 
volumes, the last being published in 1848. There have been 
altogether over a dozen distinct editions of the ** Queens of 
England,’’ some published in England and some in the 
United States. Agnes Strickland received £2,000 for the 
copyright, and in 1857 it was sold for £6,900. The author 
subsequently repurchased it, and left it at her death to her 
sister, Mrs. Traill, then living in Canada. 

The French historian Guizot, and the American Prescott, 
both wrote in terms of praise of the ‘‘ Queens of England,’’ 
as did also many of the leading reviewers of the day, Eng- 
lish and American. On the other hand, both the Quwarter- 
ly and Edinburgh Review criticised the work severely, 
charging against the author partiality toward the Stuart dy- 
nasty, with unjust treatment of the opposite party, etc. The 
value of the work is certainly weakened by the absence of 
that strict impartiality which is one of the first requisites of 
the historian. 

Between 1850 and 1859 the eight volumes of the ‘‘ Lives 
of the Queens of Scotland,’’ a companion work to the 
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** Queens of England,’”’ were published at Edinburgh. This 
edition was followed by an American one, 1851-59. 

In 1842-43 Agnes had edited the ‘* Letters of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,’’ in three volumes, with a historical introduction and 
copious notes. 

In 1861 the ‘*Queens of England’’ was further supple- 
mented by ‘‘ Lives of the Bachelor Kings of England,’’ em- 
bracing William Rufus, Edward V., and Edward VI. 

Agnes also published several additional novels, some writ- 
ten with her sister Elizabeth, others by herself alone. ‘* The 
Broken Heart’’ and ‘* The Bridal’ were published in 1835; 
‘*Alda, the British Captive,’’ in 1841, running through sev- 
eral editions; and ‘‘ The Rival Crusoes, and Other Tales”’ 
about the same time. In 1850 she brought out ‘‘ Historic 
Scenes and Poetic Fancies,’’ containing some of her earliest 
literary productions. In 1856 ‘* The Seaside Offering’’ was 
privately printed. In 1860 *‘Old Friends and New Ac- 
quaintances’’ came out, and five years afterwards a long 
novel, in three volumes, with the rather suggestive title 
**How Will It End?”’ 

In 1866 was published ‘‘ Lives of the Seven Bishops Com- 
mitted to the Tower in 1688.’’ This had been originally 
published in Zhe Churchman’s Family Magazine. 

In 1868 Miss Strickland published the ‘‘ Lives of the Tu- 
dor Princesses, Including Lady Jane Grey and Her Sisters ;”’ 
and in 1872, the ‘‘ Lives of the Last Four Princesses of the 
Royal House of Stuart.’’ In 1873, forty years after she had 
edited the ‘‘ Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots,’’ she brought 
out her ‘‘ Life.’’ This was the last work published during 
her lifetime. She died in July, 1874, and the next year two 
posthumous historical tales were published: ‘*Guthred, the 

Widow’s Slave,’’ and ‘* The Royal Brothers.”’ 

Elizabeth Strickland published little, if anything, independ- 
ently. Her talent lay rather in the direction of research and 
translation than composition. She, however, wrote parts of 
the ‘‘ Lives’’ and the whole of ‘‘ Queen Mary Tudor,’’ and 
edited several magazines and reviews. She died in her 
eighty-first year. 
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Jane Margaret, the third of the sisters, published one his- 
torical work, ‘* Rome, Republican and Regal,’’ in 1854. 
This was edited by Agnes, who indeed seems to have had a 
general supervision over most of the literary output of the 
family. Jane published, through Mr. Dean of London, a 
number of juvenile and other books, of no particular value. 
After the death of her sister Agnes she wrote a ‘‘ Life’’ of 
her, published in 1887. She died at Southwold the follow- 
ing year. 

The three remaining literary members of the family (Sam- 
uel, Susanna, and Catharine) are generally counted as Ca- 
nadian rather than English writers, the greater part of their 
lives having been spent, and most of their books written, in 
Canada. 

Lieut. Col. Samuel Strickland, C. M., was born in En- 
gland in 1809, and emigrated to Canada in 1825. He pub- 
lished only one book (1853): ‘*Twenty-Seven Years in 
Canada West; or, The Experiences of an Early Settler.’’ 
This, again, was edited by Agnes Strickland. It is one of 
those works chiefly valuable to the future historian as throw- 
ing a contemporary light upon the events he has to deal with. 
It was praised by Zhe Atheneum, The London Literary Ga- 
zette, and other authoritative journals. Col. Strickland died 
at Lakefield, Ont., in 1867, the year of Canadian Confedera- 
tion. 

Susanna (Mrs. Moodie), born in 1803, wrote and pub- 
lished practically all her books after coming to Canada. 
The early volume of * Patriotic Songs,’’ written with her 
sister Agnes, has already been referred to. The first book 
she published alone was ‘*‘ Mark Hurdlestone,’’ a novel in 
two volumes, brought out in 1852. The same year she pub- 
lished ‘* Roughing It in the Bush; or, Life in Canada.’’ This 
narrative of actual frontier life, as Mrs. Moodie found it, ran 
through a great many editions, and was commented upon, 
both favorably and unfavorably, by most of the English, 
American, and Canadian literary periodicals of the time. 
Blackwood’s said of it and its author: 

This work is a narrative of seven years’ exertion and adventure. Se- 
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verer hardships and trials were perhaps never endured for so long a period 
by one of her sex. We read with admiration and deep sympathy of her 
presence of mind and intrepidity upon many trying occasions; yet this 
strange, Robinson-Crusoe-like existence had its joys as well as its sorrows. 


In 1853 Mrs. Moodie published ‘‘ Life in the Clearings 
through the Bush;”’’ and the following year, ‘‘ Flora Lynd- 
say; or, Passages in an Eventful Life.’’ Also, the same year, 
‘*Matrimonial Speculations;’’ and in 1856, ‘*‘ The Monck- 
tons,’’ a two-volume novel. Surely a very varied programme 
for one pen. To these may be added a book of verse, ‘‘ En- 
thusiasm and Other Poems,’’ published in 1831, and a num- 
ber of novels and stories: ‘‘ Hugh Latimer,’’ ‘* Rowland 
Massingham,”’ ‘‘Adventures of Little Downey,” Soldier’s 
Orphan,”’ Over the Straits,” The World before Them” 
(a three-volume novel), and ‘*‘ George Leatrim,’’ published 
in 1875. She died in 1885. 

Mrs. Moodie’s husband, Lieut. J. W. D. Moodie, to whom 
she had been married before leaving England, may also be 
mentioned as a man of letters. He published, in 1855, a 
work of some value and interest, ‘*‘ Ten Years in South Af- 
rica,’’ and several years afterwards a second book, ‘‘Adven- 
tures as a Soldier and Settler.’’ 

Catharine Parr Strickland was born in 1802. She was 
married, in 1832, to Mr. Thomas Traill, a classmate of Lock- 
hart’s at Baliol College, and a very well-read man. They 
came to Canada the same year, and settled in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Rice. After the death of her husband Mrs. 
Traill removed to Lakefield, where she remained practically 
up to the day of her death. 

She gives in one of her later books a very interesting ac- 
count of her first excursions in the realm of literature: 


It was at this time that I ventured to indulge the scribbling fever, which 
had been nipped in the bud by adverse criticism the previous year. 
Scotland was the dream of my youth, and I called the first story I wrote at 
this time “The Blind Highland Piper.” The next was inspired by a pretty 
little lad with an earnest face and bright, golden curls peeping from under 
araggedcap. . . . He passed the window so often that I grew to watch 
for him, and give him a little nod and smile to cheer his labors day by day. 
I never knew his history, so I just made one for him myself, and called my 
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story after him: “ The Little Water)Carrier.” Thus I amused myself until 
my collection comprised some half dozen tales. 


A friend of the family (a Mr. Morgan) saw the manuscript, 
and, being pleased with it, submitted it to a London pub- 
lisher (Harris), who accepted it. Catharine received five 
guineas for it, her first literary earnings. 

Miss FitzGibbon, in her excellent ‘* Biographical Sketch of 
Mrs. Traill,’’ already mentioned, gives very full details of 
Mrs. Traill’s first books, chiefly written and published before 
she came toCanada. ‘‘ The Blind Highland Piper,”’ she says, 
was so well received by the public that Katie was employed by 
Harris to write another for his house. ‘* Nursery Tales”’ 
proved a greater success. She next wrote, for the Quaker 
house of Messrs. Darton & Harvey, ‘* Prejudice Reproved,”’ 
‘*The Young Emigrants,’’ ‘‘ Sketches from Nature,’’ Sketch 
Book of a Young Naturalist,’’ and ‘‘ The Stepbrothers.”’ This 
firm paid her more liberally than Harris. Messrs. Dean & 
Mundy published ‘* Little Downy the Field Mouse’’ and 
Keepsake Guinea and Other Stories,’’ in 1822. Many 
other short stories were written and published in Chambers’ 
Journal and other annuals of the period, all anonymously. 

The life of the Traills was an eventful one after they came 
to Canada—very different from the tranquillity of their Eng- 
lish homes. Mrs. Traill gives an admirable picture of Lake 
Ontario, as she saw it for the first time on her journey to 
Cobourg: 


Around us, gilded by the rays of the rising sun, the smooth surface of 
the lake shone like a sea of gold, the spray from the paddle wheels catching 
a thousand rainbow hues as it fell. Surpassingly beautiful were the clouds 
of mist as they broke into all sorts of fanciful forms, rising higher and higher, 
anon taking the appearance of islands, above which the dark fringe of for- 
est-clothed shores was visible, while the white, creamy vapors below made 
mimic lakes and streams, 

Then in a moment all was changed. The mirage of the shadow land- 
scape disappeared; a breath of cool air from the water separated the mist 
and lifted it, like a golden-tinted veil, high above the trees, capes, islands, 
bays, and forest-crowned headlands, until all faded away, leaving but a 
dream of beauty on the gazer’s mind. 


Elsewhere she describes enthusiastically the matchless Ca- 
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nadian sunsets, with their riot of color defying either pen or 
brush to reproduce. 

Their life was a very hard one for some time, and it must 
have been particularly trying to the young girl accustomed 
to the conveniences and luxuries of an English gentleman’s 
home. We find no note of complaint, however, in any of 
Mrs. Traill’s writings, though in one of her books she gives 
a very vivid account of her first impressions of her new 
home. Her disposition was eminently cheerful and optimis- 
tic. One who knew her intimately for many years writes 
that ‘* her sweetness of temper made her the pet of the elder 
sisters, and she was almost idolized by her younger sister, 
Susanna, and by her two brothers, who were the youngest 
of the family. None knew her who did not love her. All 
children loved her instinctively. Her one boast (if boast it 
could be called) was that she had never lost a friend.”’ 

In 1836 Mrs. Traill published her ‘* Backwoods of Cana- 
da,’’ in which the hardships and hard-won pleasures of pi- 
oneer life are admirably set forth. She was at the same time 
writing almost continuously for magazines in England and 
America. In 1850 ‘* Lady Mary and Her Nurse”’ (after- 
wards changed to ‘‘Afar in the Forest’’) came out. Both 
this and the following book ran through a great many edi- 
tions, some of them ‘‘ pirated’ in the United States. ‘‘The 
Canadian Crusoes,’’ edited by her sister Agnes, was pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hall & Vertue, of London, and afterwards 
by Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh. She also wrote ‘‘ Ram- 
blings in the Canadian Forest,”’ and a ‘* Guide for the Fe- 
male Emigrant,’’ a book without any pretense to literary 
value, but which served a useful purpose at the time. 

On the 26th of August, 1857, the Traills’ house was burned 
down, and they lost absolutely everything, including books, 
manuscripts, and other valuables, the family barely escaping 
with their lives. 

Mrs. Traill had from her earliest youth been a devout and 
loving student of nature, and she has put some of her most 
valuable and lasting work into her studies of animal and 
plant life. In 1869 she wrote the letterpress for a book on | 
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‘¢Canadian Wild Flowers,’’ the illustrations of which were 
done by her niece, Miss FitzGibbon (afterwards Mrs. Cham- 
berlain); and in 1884 Mrs. Traill published ‘* Studies of 
Plant Life in Canada,’’ also illustrated by her niece. 

Others of her early Canadian books are ‘‘ The Canadian 
Settler’s Guide,’’ published in 1857;’’ and ‘‘ Stories of the 
Canadian Forest,’’ 1856. 

More recently she published ‘* Pearls and Pebbles; or, The 
Notes of an Old Naturalist,’’ and ** Cot and Cradle Stories ”’ 
—the former in 1894, and the latter in 1895. 

‘** Pearls and Pebbles’’ contains some of her most sympa- 
thetic and delightful studies of nature, the result of a lifelong 
acquaintance with the animals of the field, large and small, 
birds and insects, flowers and trees, and all their manifold 
characteristics. 

‘** How deep is the silence of the forest! ’’ she says in one 
place. ‘‘A strange, sweet sense of restful stillness seems to 
come down upon the soul. One scarcely cares to tread too 
roughly, for it is as if the shadow of the mighty God of all 


creation were around us calling for an unspoken prayer of 


praise and adoration.’’ 
Again, she is speaking of the Canadian birds: 


How little, after all, is our knowledge of the ways of these wild creatures 
that come to us, we only guess from whence! They steal so quietly among 
us. One day they are seen building their temporary nests in our groves 
and forests, in our garden bushes and orchards, in the shade trees of our 
busiest streets, under the eaves of our houses and even of our churches and 
sacred temples; a few brief weeks and months, and lo! they disappear. Si- 
lently they came; as silently they depart. 


Her observation of nature is as close and loving as was 
White of Selborne’s. For instance, she writes of the won- 
derful way in which nests are built: 


Take the nest of the goldfinch, and then see what the little creature has 
at her command. Only a tiny awl-like bill, which must answer for knife 
or scissors to cut and clip her building materal; the claws on two tiny feet, 
for though we do not know how she uses them, a great deal of the work 
must fall to their share; a soft, rounded breast with which to mold and shape 
and smooth the cuplike structure till it acquires the exact circumference 
and size needed for the accommodation of the five little eggs, and later on 
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five little birds that are to be fed and cared for until such time as the parents 
judge they may be safely left to shift for themselves. 


**Cot and Cradle Stories’’ was Mrs. Traill’s last book. It 
was edited by her grandniece, Miss Mary Agnes FitzGibbon 
(author of **A Veteran of 1812’’ and other works), and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Traill’s grandchildren and great-grand- 
children. It is a book for children, written in a charmingly 
simple and lucid style. Here are narrated the adventures of 
‘*The Great Green Dragon Fly and His Friends,’’ ‘‘ The 
Swiss Herdboy and His Alpine Mouse,”’ ** Mrs. Flytrap and 
Daddy Longlegs,’’ and many others; all are her friends— 
pigeons and squirrels, bees and ants, field mice and bantams, 
and a host of others. An interesting point in connection 
with this book is that, although the stories it contains are first 
published here, they were written at different times over a 
period of seventy-eight years—some as early as 1818, and 
several only a few months before the book was published. 
Thus her last book becomes a thread binding together the 
author’s widely scattered and versatile work; and it is also 
characteristic and fitting that Mrs. Traill’s last writings 
should be about the animals she loved so well, and should 
be addressed to children, whose approval and pleasure were 
worth more to her than the commendation of the greatest 
critics. 

One of her own daughters (the late Mrs. Muchall) wrote 
a poem in honor of her eightieth birthday, in which the fol- 
lowing fitting lines occur: 


The happy spirit of childhood 
That with some is too quickly past, 
Caught by some magic enchantment, 
Is flooding her life to the last. 


Mrs. Traiil was a great favorite with the Indians, of whom 
she always wrote intelligently and sympathetically. They 
called her ‘*‘ Peta-wan-noo-ka’’ (Red Cloud of the Dawn), 
probably because of her rosy complexion, a characteristic 
she retained to the end of her life. 

She died at the great age of ninety-seven years and seven 
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months, surviving all her sisters and brothers. Her literary 
work, even where most weak, was always sincere and its tone 
always elevating. Had she never written a line, her charm- 
ing personality and most lovable nature would have given her 
a place in the hearts of all who knew her, and it will be many 
a long day before she is forgotten in the broad land which 
she made her home, and of which she wrote so widely and 
so well. LAWRENCE J. BurPEE. 
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THE VITAL STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


SELF-COMPLACENT illiteracy in educated adults is supposed. 
to be an incurable disease. ‘‘I don’t like poetry,’’ the saga- 
cious man will tell you, is quite as final a verdict as *‘ I don’t 
like young onions.’’ To be sure, it is useless to argue about 
tastes. Yet one may appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
If your arrogant damner of art can be brought to realize that 
his anathemas hurt none but himself, he may try what a few 
beatitudes, devoutly uttered, might do to improve the situation. 
If he comes back with a disagreeable impression from the 
paradise of so many great souls, whom he hypocritically ad- 
mits to be greater than himself, may it not be the bad com- 
pany he has traveled with, or his absent-minded absorption, 
or his undue haste, that are to blame? or the green goggles. 
he habitually wore to prevent his seeing things rose-colored, 
like happy young folk? or perhaps that he never visited the 
country at all, and wrongs his own judgment and healthy 
power of perception by the promulgation of hearsay? 

How many an adult of literary disposition and aptitude for 
appreciating the noblest works of poetic art will admit that. 
he never, since he left school, read any work on English lit- 
erature but Taine’s ‘‘ History’’ in Van Laun’s translation? 
And what other handbook should he have read? If he 
picked up any by the pedagogues and critics of international 
repute, an intuition, self-preservative and tyrannous, made 
him quickly lay it down. And well for him that he obeyed. 
It might have extinguished what flame of esthetic fire yet 
flickered in his secret soul. 

The truth about the matter is, literature cannot be taught. 
It is not a science. Nor is it an art. Literature is a col- 
lective name for masterpieces of literary art. Such are ob- 
jects of enjoyment, not of study. The teaching required is 
a personal preparation for enjoyment. The understanding 
of a poem, as a piece of writing, versifying, thinking, feel- 
ing, is not identical with the enjoyment of it, and its raison 
d’étre is not the former but the latter. The latter does im- 
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ply the former; and yet is it not true that the former (the 
understanding) is not to be got so much from a vivisection 
of the poem, sure to become an autopsy before the student 
knows it, as from the proper education of the student in cer- 
tain elementary arts and sciences, or more probably by his 
lessons in life’s school of experience? For one who gets a 
love of Milton’s epic from parsing a speech of Satan, there 
are thousands who ever after secretly congratulate them- 
selves that they do not write like Milton. Fortunately for 
them, his fame is such that they may safely neglect to read 
his works. Doré will suffice—and the school memories of 
syntactic involution! Besides, well-bred people never dis- 
cuss the classics—only writings warranted ephemeral and in- 
teresting! It is not that adults lack time, ‘* habits of study,”’ 
or capacity for continuous attention, for self-compulsion. 
No. They cheerfully labor at their callings in and out of 
season. They will acquire a science or an art as a personal 
accomplishment. Bnt then a definite use is in view: an in- 
crease of power, a display of personal excellence. Why is 
literature so rarely the diversion of the busy man’s leisure 
hours—his opiate, his stimulant, his food of the spirit? Those 
of us who know what literature has been to leaders of men 
in the past; how, directly or indirectly, from it the preserver 
and transmitter of our racial achievement, all of character 
almost and conduct derive; those of us who have, not mere- 
ly professionally as teachers, critics, litterateurs, but person- 
ally as men and women, drunk freely of those waters of life 
and been refreshed, intoxicated—nay, renewed—as though 
indeed they were love philters drawn from the fount of eter- 
nal youth—how can we help lamenting that so many about 
us refuse to drink with us to their health and our happiness? 
How can we not wish to do something to cure their self- 
complacent, willful illiteracy? And who is to blame for the 
disease, if such it be? Who, if not the teacher, the critic, the 
litterateur? Their sins of commission and their sins of omis- 
sion are indeed grievous. What was done at school for the 
adult of to-day? What were his text-books? Is their mem- 
ory fragrant? And since he has been out of school what 
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book about English literature has been put into his hands 
which, vitally interesting in its conception and execution, 
showed to him the value of its subject; made him realize his 
need of acquaintance with the best that has been written? 
Ah! the truth is, it is just here that he has ‘been irritated. 
The best? Who was to decide about that? Dead men, or 
men as good as dead, or himself? And so he concluded that 
because he could not accept traditional estimates he was a 
peculiar man, probably blessedly so; one, at all events, that 
didn’t care for poetry, except perhaps the ‘* Psalm of Life,”’ 
and of course Shakspere in theory. 

Literature is for life, not life for literature. This a man is 
quite clear about who hasn’t a professorial chair in a classic 
hall. I have to live—earn my living, fulfill my human obli- 
gations, and enjoy myself. If you can show me that the 
study requisite for the enjoyment of literature will help me 
to enjoy myself, to make myself enjoyable; that literature is 
capable of liberating new energies in me, communicating to 
me an else impossible ecstasy; fit me, indeed, for greater 
efficiency as son, lover, husband, father—nay, as laborer, 
journeyman, manufacturer, citizen, because quickening me as 
man in hitherto undreamed of ways—then it is quite probable 
that I shall make some effort to verify my dogma (that I do 
not like poetry), and see whether perhaps I am not mistaken 
after all. But be it understood, I must be shown all this, not 
told about it. I must be given at least a vicarious experience 
for provisional faith, till right knowledge can be got for my- 
self with the personal experience of what literature, with 
proper self-preparation, can do for me. I read only the 
newspaper, or the cheap magazine made up of illustrations ; 
occasionally a novel that is forced upon me by the clamors 
of my friends and neighbors, more in self-defense than out 
of curiosity. At school, at college, I never really received 
pleasure from any literature. I heard a great deal of praise 
of what I did not like. It has, however, occurred to me 
that with the advent of maturer years I might perhaps be 
able to agree with some of those then apparently extravagant 
estimates. Masterpieces, naturally enough, make demands 
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of me proportional to their greatness. I am prepared for 
that. Nothing worth having is got without effort. You 
can’t climb a mountain as easily as you can fall to the earth 
from a balloon. What is the line of least resistance for me, 
the easiest and quickest ascent? I want a guidebook; not an 
omniscient ‘* Murray,’’ but a plain, practical ‘* Baedecker.’’ 
Yes, but then my mind is not wholly made up. The ‘‘ Bae- 
decker”’’ is dry reading. Besides, I can’t make my own 
itinerary, and who is my ‘‘ Cook?’’ 

Well, there are books of travel, the experiences and opin- 
ions of men who have seen for themselves. Ah, yes, the 
essayists! Of course, if they do not merely repeat the tra- 
ditions of the elders, their authority is that of private judg- 
ment. If only they are honest with me, however, and allow 
me to understand what manner of men they are, I can make 
needful allowance for difference of point of view. But the 
‘*ipse dixit’’ of an Arnold is not likely to satisfy me. The 
methods of the wine taster applied to landscape or poetry 
are likely to arouse good-humored mirth at a critic’s ex- 
pense, even if he be in his own right a poet of distinction. 
‘*Is Niagara great? Call to mind that sunrise you saw in the 
Alps. Do they affect you similarly? If so, Niagara, though 
so recent an addition to the list of nature’s wonders, is 
classic!’’ Besides, a man’s loves I cannot, as a man of the 
world, help calling into question. There is the craze and 
the fad. Men want a thing not because it is good (though it 
may be so), but for the reason that others want it; they are 
the sheep. Men want a thing to be singular, just because 
others don’t want it; they are the goats. So I, who love 
neither sheep nor goats, who am a man, or try to be one, and 
pity the sheepish craze and despise the capricious fad, can- 
not help being doubtful of literary exhorters, special plead- 
ers, apologetes, even when I am confident they are not ex- 
ploiters of good subjects, although it be true enough that 
whatever a living man praises must have contributed some- 
thing to his life. Because the essayist had a confined sub- 
ject, I have little chance for ascertaining how much of craze 
or fad there is in his estimate. 
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As for a man’s hates, they are less reliable than his loves. 
What he loves he may be quite right about, nine times out of 
ten; what he hates he is sure to be wrong in, ten times out 
of nine. There is ignorance, prejudice, mistaken theory of 
its object’s inconsistency with what he loves, incapacity of 
temper; yes, there is so much that will account for the hatred 
more easily than the vice or defect of the hated that, as a 
man of the world, I pay little heed to polemics, diatribe, de- 
nunciation. Let Swinburne talk of Byron’s ‘dirty, draggle- 
tail drab of a muse,’’ and I will laugh at Swinburne, even 
though I should never read Byron. 

I turn again to the ** Manuals of Literature.’’ They will 
give me Pisgah-sights of the promised land. Alas! these 
handbooks turn out upon inspection to be not manuals of 
literature at all, though in their way erudite and meritorious. 
They are histories of literary production rather than histories 
of literature. They show how certain times were marked 
by the making of certain sorts of works in prose or verse. 
They show how the intellectual history of the nation can be 


. learned by a careful scrutiny of these works in chronological 


order. Or our handbooks are biographical dictionaries of 
authors arranged in order of birth. I am shown how the 
men, being what they were (literary gossip), wrote certain 
works (symptoms); or, vice versd, gossip was wrong; by 


their fruits ye shall know them, the knowledge of the dead 


wood being the reason for tasting the preserved fruit, rather 
than appetite or gormandize. Or our handbooks are scru- 
pulous studies of the development of literary forms—how, for 
instance, the drama came to be what it was in Shakspere’s 
hands, and therefore how it can or can’t become this or that 
in the future; as though we should study the bottles, their 


origin and destiny, rather than drink the good wines. Or 


our handbooks are attempts to show by structural and stylis- 
tic criticism that there never really were any literary master- 


‘pieces; that men of genius are, however, alive to-day who 


doubtless could, and would but for lack of time, create sub- 


stitutes for the discredited classics! 


More probably our handbooks are all of these things at 
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once. Better, surely, for my purposes would have been the 
old-fashioned cemetery, where the epitaphs on dead authors’ 
monuments were strictly anonymous, and a glimpse of the 
dry bones (called ‘* beauties ’’) given through a crack in each 
tomb. At least, such manuals suggested wholesome medita- 
tions on the vanity of fame. 

The truth is, I, the unpedantical ordinary man, want vital 
criticism based on principles for which the justification is in 
me. It is I, the consumer, that am to be considered, not the 
producer. It is not Milton’s fame that is to be fostered, but 
my life that is to be made more abundant. What can I (not 
you, O pedant, but I) get from such and such masterpieces? 
That is the question I want answered. What are they really 
about, those masterpieces? What do I need to know, in what 
mood must I be, to enjoy them? Quick, what attitude must 
I take toward them? for if I expect a funeral oration, a jest 
will affect me as unseemly. Don’t tell me what those mas- 
terpieces are not, but what they are. Please don’t compile 
a list of works I needn’t read, telling me why I needn’t or 
oughtn’t to; but a descriptive catalogue of works which, if I 
love my soul, I must read. Which will be likely to liberate 
energy? which to produce ecstasy? Which will conduct my 
passions innocuously out of reality into the safe world of day- 
dream and vision? which excite me, save me from lethargy, 
paralysis, coma? Which will produce that quiet felicity, 
that reasonless jubilation for which there are no words; that 
panic at the presence of the divine? Ah! and while you do 
all this, or part of this, for me—making allowance for varie- 
ties of temperament, for difference of age, prescribing the 
favorable conditions—I must be entertained. My informer, 
to be trustworthy when his report is ‘* of beauty,’” must make 
me believe he has blood in his veins like myself, not ink or 
midnight oil; solid flesh under sensitive skin, not paper pulp 
bound in cloth, calf, sheep, or morocco. In plain words, he 
must know whereof he speaks, and love it; know me and 
love me, who am to listen; know how to speak, and love to 
speak. If not, let him be silent. He is a thief, with de- 
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signs on my pocketbook, and I should be foolish indeed 
were I to lend him mine ears. 

_As for the principles governing the selection of subjects 
for presentation and judicious yet enthusiastic praise, shall 
they be esoteric, the secrets of academic hierophants; shall 
they be always substantiated only by references to the ‘‘ lost 
Vedas?’’ Must they not, if they are to win my provisional 
confidence, be such as I can verify in myself and my world 
of men? principles of large application, axiomatic, or at 
least corollaries to theorems which, upon some reflection, 
common sense adorns with a cheerful Q. E. D.? For 
whether literature be or be not the criticism of life, life most 
assuredly is the criticism of literature. I will not live in a 
tomb, not even a Pharaoh’s of the most famous dynasty, 
though a pyramid commanding the attention of the entire 
tourist world. I prefer my hovel of mud-plastered logs, my 
children about my knees, and my wife laughing at their non- 
sensical prattle and mischievous pranks. It is in my living 
human nature and that of my fellows that the data for the 
critic’s judgments must be found. Only such a handbook 
as does this, and declares itself frankly, can help me to recant 
and admit that under certain conditions I do love, should, 
could, or at least would love poetry. 

But what are, in the opinion of the writer of this paper, 
these principles, and where are they to be studied? Mani- 
festly at the book shop, the news stand, the office of the pub- 
lic library. Observe how mankind selects among books of 
contemporary authorship, for which no ancient fame imposes 
artificial reverence. Everyone has noticed that the book of 
which but a few years ago, perhaps, several hundred thou- 
sand copies were sold is never to-day in demand. No one 
speaks of it; no one insists that you mus¢ read it. Every- 
body seems to have forgotten that it was once on every table, 
in every mouth. How is this? My bookseller tells me that 
more recent books have taken the popular fancy. So I 
discover at once the /aw of death. Other things being 
equal, the newest novel is the best. Old books are good 
not because of their age, but in spite of it. Their survival 
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is a proof that new books are not their equals in some im- 
portant respects; for only if the old gives what the new can- 
not supply does it continue to find readers. The greater the 
output of novels the higher the mortality rate. A work of 
fiction which in these days of excessive production and pub- 
lication retains a respectable body of readers is not without 
peculiar merit. Then I understand why the classics are 
probably great. If they are not now mere fossils stored in 
glass cases of scholarly museums, if they are really living 
creatures still, great and wonderful must be, indeed, in them 
the spirit of life. 

But what is it that causes certain books to retain attention 
even when novelty is worn off? Why can they successfully 
compete with each annual generation begotten and born and 
reared to commercial importance expressly for the lucrative 
diversion of the public? Why is it that as a rule the public 
preserves just those books that were not written for its sake? 
Is it that, after all, the public is deeper, truer, sincerer than 
it seems? that what is not deep, true, and sincere in it is 
essentially capricious? that what therefore only satisfies the 
peculiar craving of to-day cloys, palls—nay, nauseates—on 
the morrow? And that some of the books written from a 
necessity to write may have come from the deep, true, and 
sincere in their authors, and therefore appeal to what is per- 
manent in man, and obtain not the loud hysterical applause, 
but the praise of the still small voice which speaks in divers 
accents, but always to the same purpose—the best good of 
what is best in man? 

The fact, then, is that a novel (taking the most alive of lit- 
erary species as our instance) subserves many uses as an 
article of commerce quite distinct from its value as a work 
of art. It is a patch of color on the shelf or table; a paper- 
weight for perfumed billet-doux; if not too heavy, something 
to hold in the hand in lieu of a fan; a symbol of leisure and 
gilded ennui; an excuse for a bookplate and the display of 
a purchased coat of arms; an economical holiday gift; a 
subject for cultured chitchat; an occasion for the display of 
the nil-admirari spirit; something to recommend, like a fa- 
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vorite drug, to an acquaintance in proof of sincere good will; 
a means of enforcing Shakspere’s maxim, ‘* Never a lender, 
but a borrower be!’’ These uses (and we are too civilized, 
urbane, and genial to deny their importance) are not litera- 
ry uses of books. They may increase the demand for the 
publisher’s wares—nay, affect the supply thereof—but they 
have little to do with the /aw of selection perpetually at work, 
the Jaw of death. The illiterate often fancy that only defunct 
books are called classics as only the departed are canonized. 
But the truth is that only living books deserve and usually 
obtain the coveted designation, as only those men who live 
in the hearts of mankind as an inspiration are the saints to 
whom churches are dedicated and for whom asylums and 
hospitals are named. But why, then, does the novel fresh 
from the press often obtain a reading in preference to the 
tried and tested predecessor? Is it that, like Emerson, we 
are always on the lookout for a great man, and suspect that 
some hero’s heart is beating under every little boy’s tight- 
buttoned waistcoat? Ithink not. Rather is it to satisfy our 
curiosity and give us a sense of being up to date. Now 
note that a book can do this only once in one season. If a 
book does this and this only, or nothing else peculiarly well, 
it is consigned to oblivion. That is the death warrant of 
most publications. 

Or a book gives me an unnatural excitement, a thrill, an 
extraordinary experience. In daily life I know always what 
to expect. I am therefore thankful for the suspense, the 
agony, the surprise. Besides, the dime museum of mon- 
strosities gives me, as an after effect, a profound satisfaction 
with myself, the normal man, leading a normal life in which 
premises lead to conclusion, causes imply consequences 
on a planet where no ironic or freakish fate pulls the wires 
for the production of ingenious coincidences. If a book 
does this and this only, or nothing else peculiarly well, it 
will be soon superseded, because a sensation is relatively easy 
to produce, and there are many who wield the pen for a liveli- 
hood. 

Or a book mirrors some phase of me to myself—exactly 
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my present thoughts, my present feelings. I am in print. 
Really, then, I must be of public interest. My vanity is 
nourished with tidbits. But alas for this sycophant of a 
book, I am fickle! Just because it flatters me to-day, it will 
seem tedious, superficial, insipid next year. Unless I have 
ceased to grow, I shall soon have found its garment of praise 
a misfit. If, then, a book reflects the features of my opin- 
ion, the complexion of my mood, and has won favor on that 
account, doing me no nobler service, its author may charge 
me with ingratitude; yet I shall soon hold his work in deri- 
sion, or smile indulgently at best on its disappointed pretenses 
to further consideration. 

But maybe it does more than this: it champions some cause 
to which I am wedded, and I love him for my bride’s sake. It 
promotes my vested interests and has a clear title to a com- 
mission. It inculcates my dogma of social salvation as an 
active proselyter, subtly didactic, persuasive, an incarnate 
homily, and I disburse the price of the book as gladly as I con- 
tribute to the support of foreign missionaries or pay my as- 
sessment toward a political campaign fund. But note: Many 
will find themselves called to preach lucratively, and the 
talent required for respectable success as pedagogue or 
advocate is by no means uncommon. The very fact that I 
purchase this book, recommend it to my friends—nay, pre- 
sent an entire edition of it to such as are likely converts— 
will make it worth somebody’s while to supersede my de- 
fender and spreader of the faith. 

Or finally a book gives me a gallery of caricatures. All 
the people I meet are there. It furnishes me whimsical 
names wherewith I may designate them behind their backs. 
My vocabulary of urbane abuse is appreciably enlarged. In 
other words my gossip-passion is gratified—it leads me to 
believe that I know my neighbor so much better than he 
knows me. If a book does this and this only, and nothing 
else peculiarly well, it may live for a time. The cartoonist, 
however, is born anew in every generation. Surely I shall 
find my children preferring another book, and only yawning 
respecfully when I expatiate on its truth, its humor, its wit, 
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its wisdom. Gossip stales. The affectations and manner- 
isms of one age are not those of another. Our own seem 
charming, or at all events excusable, but who will condone 
those of other times? Local color, so called, has its dan- 
gers. It may be too local. Besides, it will not be gossip 
any more when the folk of whom it tells are dead! Unless, 
therefore, these likenesses have independent value as por- 
traits, who will admit them to his gallery, even should it be 
explained to him that they were sat for by the eminent ma- 
ternal great uncle, or the ladylike paternal great aunt of his 
next-door neighbor? 

Who so bold or so ignorant as to deny that a large share 
in the ‘* success ’’’ of any novel is due to novelty, surprise, flat- 
tery, doctrinal message, and hitting off people? Yet surely 
these attributes and powers altogether never secured longev- 
ity for a book, and certainly not what is facetiously termed 
immortality. In judging of literature my handbook must, 
therefore, be careful to exclude all books contemporary or of 
the past, which have no better claims to consideration. But 
how shall we arrive at some positive principles of selection? 
Examine the works that have lived and compare them with 
works, contemporary to them, that have perished? Yes. 
Verify, however, your conclusions by the psychology of read- 
ers—readers for pleasure, esthetic and vital profit—yourself 
if you choose, the victim of your vivisections; but let it be 
yourself as reader, not as professional assenter or dissenter, 
as rattler of dead bones, collector of curios, or as intellectual 
prestidigitator and moral contortionist. If the examination 
is made patiently, without prejudice, fear, or favor, some- 
thing like the following principles will be finally set forth as 
a critical working hypothesis: 

Characteristics Promoting Literary Longevity.—First, 
the stuff, subject, idea must be thoroughly mastered, under- 
stood, grasped. If not, every Saturn breeds his Jove. The 
work advertises the stuff, subject, and idea, and ere long it 
will find another student who can present his truer view as 
attractively. 

Secondly, the composition of the elements or parts of the 
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stuff, subject, or idea must be significant, interesting, love- 
ly, beautiful, or sublime. 

These two attributes of a literary work are prior to the 
actual writing—belong to the mental and passional, not to 
the verbal, poem. 

Thirdly, the construction of the written work, its plan, 
plot, argument, scheme, must be such that, however complex, 
it shows certain grand simple lines which secure a sense of 
unity for it, a pleasure to the reader in its contemplation as 
awhole. The interest must be continuous, not diverted or 
dispersed. The center of gravity must be safely within the 
base of the structure. And this, because it will be best remem- 
bered when its details are forgotten. It will hold its own in 
memory, be cherished so, spoken of, and purposely recalled. 
Perfect construction would imply that every character, inci- 
dent, descriptive touch, digression of sentiment or passion, 
should be directly contributory to the idea, plan, plot, argu- 
ment, or scheme of the whole. 

Fourthly, the style of the book that is to live long must be 
such as yields a characteristic delight. Mere transparency 
is no merit, nor opaqueness for the matter of that, either. 
Individuality, appropriateness to subject, mood, structure of 
the work, charms not exhausted at the first perusal, reserve 
force, riches stowed underground to reward delving, violets 
under wayside hedges to which vague fragrance draws the 
leisurely passer-by ; all significant of lavish love, of exuberant 
creative energy. For such style contributes to survival be- 
cause it tantalizes in memory, cries for a rereading and ob- 
tains it sooner or later. Strange how Carlyle’s idiosyncrat- 
ic dialect adds to the greatness of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus ’’ and de- 
tracts from a history of the French Revolution! Yet, not 
strange. In the first case the style suits the theme; in the 
second case we are not so sure that it does. 

The works of literary art that have come down to us with 
the greatest fame possess these four characteristics all in 
some degree, or if some one is conspicuously absent then the 
lack is made up for by luck, and the others are conspicuous- 
ly present. Yet these four principles will not be found al- 
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together sufficient to explain the selection that has taken 
place in the past or to serve as a criterion of contemporary lit- 
erature. 

Fifthly, in the progress of mankind certain moral changes 
take place. What was once foible is now vice. To give 
direct offense to me morally is to render me esthetically in- 
sensible. Pain neutralizes pleasure. Or the change of cus- 
tom and manner is such that antiquarian research is requi- 
site for intelligent appreciation. Then, whatever its other 
merits, it becomes literature exclusively for professional or 
amateur antiquarians. So, a Hamlet is to-day more to us 
than an Othello, though the latter masterwork is perhaps the 
greater of the two structurally, and in the other three respects 
its equal. Jealousy is no longer, in its extreme manifesta- 
tion, sympathetic to us. We are for Iago, with all his vil- 
lainy, rather than for the Moor in his brutal violence. So 
also a Flaubert elaborately produces a historic novel, ‘‘ Sa- 
lammbo;”’ and, attempting the recreation of the past in its 
singularity and obsolete detail, runs the risk of not recreat- 
ing his cultured reader, which was incontestably his first duty. 

Who shall predict the course of human progress? There 
are occasional revivals. History repeats itself? True. Yet 
certain steps are taken finally for the great majority of read- 
ers. Therefore certain works must suffer partial or total 
neglect. What will it avail, for instance, to praise composi- 
tion, construction, style of a play by Terence which takes 
for granted the innocence of what is to us monstrous, and 
requires admiring sympathy for a criminal in his very crime? 
But this is not just to Terence! Who cares for Terence? 
It is not just to me, the living man, to recommend that funda- 
mentally indecent play as a work of beauty. True, the mo- 
rality and the beauty are distinct, but I, the living reader, am 
not built on the compartment plan—I cannot cease to be the 
moral man while I am the esthete. Justice to the living, 
and oblivion to the dead! Only those works of the dead 
that live and have a right to live shall be part of our educa- 
tional curriculum. Such will be our principle of criticism in 
this respect. | 
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Yet clearly here we find ourselves ill prepared to adminis- 
ter the law to contemporary works. We are much too blind 
to our vanities, affectations, singularities, prejudices to re- 
sent them unless grossly obtruded. How much of our be- 
loved Browning, Ibsen, Meredith, Hugo, Balzac, will perish 
on this count which is else justifiable? How much will cease 
to be read simply because the ship of culture must at all cost 
be lightened, even if treasures go overboard? Yet what 
cause for pride when masterpieces can thus be sacrificed! 
The seas are ever smoother, the ship is not in peril. No, it 
means that so much that is excellent has been since pro- 
duced. So much! What a grand suggestion of the vitality 
of the race! Genius, like the sun, darts rays into planetless 
void—reckless, for it needs not reckon. ‘* Bring forth 
weight and measure in a year of dearth,’’ cries the inspired 
Blake. 

Sixthly, there is an advencitious value—usually the creation 
of humanity, not consciously at all events of the author. 
We have read something so long into a work, that now we 
read it out of it. How long shall we continue to do so? 
That is the question. Forever, doubtless, if there is any 
reasonable excuse for so doing. What makes us love Don 
Quixote? Its interest as a burlesque? Hardly. A good 
burlesque, in so far as it slays its enemy, commits suicide. 
What is a burlesque without the popularity of its victim? 
Does it charm, as a story, by sheer interest in the happen- 
ings of the human agents as persons: Don Quixote of the 
sorrowful countenace, or even Sancho of the paunch? Hard- 
ly. Ah! but as a symbolic expression of the two parts of 
man, the idealistic element, the materialistic element, the 
brave, loyal love of principle so usually blind to facts and in- 
capable of learning from painful experience; the cowardly, 
sensual love of self, shrewd, gifted with mother wit, but 
needing sorely elevation by constant commerce with the no- 
bler element: how as an externalization of our spiritual life, 
as our own self-knowledge writ large—ah! how it does ap- 
peal to us, how its ‘‘ echoes roll from soul to soul!’’ passing 
far beyond the bookish circle, filling the great round world! 
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Yet, who could have foreseen all this? Cervantes in the 
first part meant to kill a craze, in the second to kill a hero 
imprudently left alive for the use of others! 

Our canons of criticism then (1) grasp of stuff, (2) com- 
position, (3) construction, (4) style, (5) modernity, (6) 
symbolic suggestiveness, are not all applicable with equal 
ease or certainty. The best care will not avoid errors. 

Our manual is to care nothing for historic, biographic, tra- 
ditional estimates; to set down everything according to its 
possession in greater or less degree of these attributes condu- 
cive to literary longevity. Yet shall not the compiler of our 
handbook dare not merely to pass over in silence a Butler’s 
Hudibras,’’ a Young’s Night Thoughts,” the rhymed 
romances of Byron, but, on the other hand, attempt a bold 
advertisement of certain forgotten masterpieces that died 
not by demerit, for lack of the qualities that endear when 
known, but by the ill chance which failed to accord them a 
reasonable publicity? Assuredly our descriptive catalogue of 
great works will need supersession, and shortly, too, by a bet- 
ter and wiser one; but will it not be something to have served 
for a day or two the best interest of culture? Is it not glory 
enough to provoke emulation, to compel into existence those 
that will be more powerful than we? This, the reward of 
all noble literary failure, is the reward for all noble, vital 
criticism, however brief its terms. 

But, it may be objected, a handbook of literature on the 
lines suggested is only for the adult? The schoolboy, the 
youth at college, needs what? To be inoculated with a hatred 
of literature? Yet why impose upon the young? Besides, 
one cannot really do so. One can only make of them adults 
who look back at their text-book maker angrily, as the 
schoolroom tyrant who succeeded in spoiling some part of 
their golden age. 

If the six principles here set down as an analysis of the 
attributes which tend to secure the survival of literature be- 
cause, adapting them to what is permanent, or fairly so, in 
human nature, and which, therefore, govern the natural se- 
lection in books; if these six principles be found reasonably 
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correct; if the survival is in the main that of the fittest; if 
works that show the six above attributes, or a goodly num- 
ber of them, to a remarkable degree, ought to be regarded 
as worthy of advertisement, because probably fit for revival, 
the mere victims of minor accidents—then surely a manual 
of English literature for adults needs to be written on such 
lines and manuals for school and college, remembering to 
allow for age and temperament; descriptive catalogues 
that shall quicken the desire to read, understand, and en- 
joy. And is it mere Quixotism to break a lance in such a 
cause? Is it mad optimism to believe that when such works, 
successful after repeated failure, perhaps, have come into 
general use the race of educated illiterates will become so 
well-nigh extinct as to justify the preservation of some spec- 
imens in every well-supplied zodlogical collection? 
WILi1AM NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue SoTERIOLOGY OF THE NEw TesTAMENT. By William Porcher DuBose, 
M.A., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. New Edition. 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

Tue second edition of the ‘‘ Soteriology of the New Tes- 
tament’’ contains a new Preface, in which Dr. DuBose 
vouchsafes a new explanation of his use of the term *‘ hu- 
man personality’’ as applied to our Lord, but declines to 
alter his phraseology to suit the demands of some of his 
critics, on the ground that the language he uses has not 
been duly considered and understood. He cannot see why 
the chapter on the ‘“personality’’ should be taken to 
‘‘affirm that which it is its purpose, with the Church, to 
deny;’’ he reasonably affirms that ‘‘it may often happen 
that not only the best way, but the only way to explain and 
confirm a statement in its true sense or meaning is to con- 
tradict it in a false sense;’’ and he finally disclaims any in- 
tention of merely novel or paradoxical teaching with the 
declaration that ‘‘ If, in anything I have said on this or any 
other matter in this book, the faith itself is impugned, and 
not some merely human view or interpretation of it, I repeat 
what I said in the book: ‘ Let it be exposed, that it may be 
expelled.’ 

This Preface certainly ought to satisfy every hostile crit- 
ic. But the book itself in its first edition contained lan- 
guage utterly incompatible with any intentional variance 
from the catholic faith of Christendom, however one may be 
tempted to dissent from the results of the argument. How- 
ever his logic or his reasoning may be faulted, no false doc- 
trine, as such, may be rightly charged against an author 
who has guarded all his speculations with the statement that 
‘*to impugn or impair by remotest corollary or consequence 
the Christian presupposition of the essential human sinless-- 
ness of the very personal deity of the incarnate Son of God 
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is to lay an impious finger upon the spiritual, moral, and 
natural order of the universe, and to err against the true 
nature, dignity, and destination of man.’’ The questions 
raised in this book are, after all, metaphysical and specula- 
tive, not necessarily affecting the dogma of the Church; 
and really represent the effort of a naturally subjective and 
subtle mind to show not the inadequacy but the reasonable- 
ness of the Church’s teaching. In an age like ours such a 
book is of exceptional value and importance. It is the full- 
er, wider statement of what some of the essays in ‘* Lux 
Mundi”’ were the rather general and vague suggestions. It 
is a sincere attempt to present the ancient truth in the 
light of our own day to the needs, the yearnings of the 
modern man. 

What stamps the author as a theologian and not a mere 
partisan is the judicial balance of his mind. With profound 
appreciation of the subjective truth, he does not permit him- 
self to undervalue or ignore that which is objective and his- 
torical. No one has expressed wider views of the Eternal 
Logos, ever present, ever incarnate, and incarnating him- 
self the crown and consummation of the cosmos; yet no one 
is more definite or loyal in his devotion to the historical Je- 
sus of the Gospels. 

The historical Church is the sphere of salvation, and the 
power of Christ in the Church is only less real now be- 
cause we less truly discern it. (Chapter XXII.) Regenera- 
tion in baptism and the real presence in the holy communion 
are not fictions, nor the meaningless remnants of an antiquated 
terminology; but they are the real, true, necessary parts ‘* of 
a general system of objective grace without which there 
would be no subjective faith or life of Christ in the world.”’ 
(Page 383.) The chapters on baptism and the holy com- 
munion are about the best answer to the superficial and 
pseudo-poetic talk about the sacraments, prevalent in some 
quarters, that we have ever read. Dr. DuBose is not 
afraid to say that the sacraments are a ‘‘ divine language,”’ 
and that, while he ‘*‘ would not concentrate all Christianity 
into the mystery of sacraments,’’ he believes in a present 
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God in Christ by the Holy Ghost saving, regenerating, and 
sanctifying the world ¢hrough the Church.’’ (Pages 378, 
379.) And this recognition of the reality of objective grace 
is consistent with the rest of the book. Dr. DuBose has not 
permitted the cobwebs of subjective speculation to dim for 
a moment his perception of historical Christianity. Sin to 
him is ‘*personal separation from and enmity to God.” 
(Page 48.) It is a terrible reality. No sentimental opti- 
mism blinds his eyes to sin’s enormity. He is not a poetic 
preacher, but a philosopher and theologian dealing with 
facts. His belief in the immanence of God does not lead 
him to deny or depreciate the fact of God’s transcendence. 
His recognition of a ‘‘ spiritual quality in man, which St. 
Peter describes as a partaking of the divine nature,’’ does 
not prevent his declaring that ‘‘in the proper sense of the 
divine nature we are of course incapable of sharing it with 
God.’’ So also his devout confidence in the inspiration 
and authority of Scripture is not incompatible, but quite 
consistent with his saying (page 23) that he ‘‘ believes the 
Scriptures are Scripture because they are true, and not 
true because they are Scripture.”’ 

Dr. DuBose’s style is obscure at times, because he is so 
intensely earnest and because he leaves no word unsaid that 
ought to be said. He owns Butler for his teacher, and, 
like Butler, he is not afraid to sacrifice mere rhetoric for ac- 
curacy and carefulness of statement. Next to Butler 
among modern writers he shows the influence of Dorner. 
He has absorbed the writings of St. Paul, and has digested 
Aristotle, and this, even to Aquinas, would establish his 
right to be called a theologian. 

The two parts of Dr. DuBose’s book that have attracted 
most attention, and have been the subjects of more than 
one adverse criticism, are those entitled ‘* The Human Per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ’? and ‘*‘The Human Sinlessness of 
Jesus Christ.’’ The chapter on ‘‘human personality”’ is a 
speculative attempt to enlarge and deepen our idea of the 
humanness of our Lord, quite in line, of course, with the 
trend of the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils. For, as 
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the Second Council allowed his human vos, and the Fourth 
Council reasserted the entireness of his human nature, and 
the Sixth Council reaffirmed his human will; so Dr. Du- 
Bose, following Dorner’s lead, would go farther and say 
human ‘‘personality,’’ avoiding Nestorianism, however, by 
a very definite and emphatic disavowal of any division in 
the one personal subject; for, as he says (page 144), ‘* The 
avros, or He, in him was one, and that one divine. 

The use of the term ‘“‘ personality,’’ thus guarded, be- 
comes, then, a matter of psychological and theological judg- 
ment, and does not necessarily involve any question of her- 
esy. Is it justified by any increased clearness of grasp of 
the Incarnation? Does the gain in emphasis upon the en- 
tireness of the human nature in Christ compensate for the 
shock caused to devout minds who understand the question, 
and the confusion created in the minds of those who do not 
understand? ‘These are questions we must ask ourselves; 
and, with the most sympathetic appreciation of Dr. Du- 
Bose’s desire to get rid of the Eutychianism of some popu- 
lar treatises—e. g., Newman’s essay on St. Cyril—we are 
compelled to say that our language is not subtle enough to 
furnish a distinction that does not invite misconception and 
error. Dr. DuBose himself, while appearing to see a dif- 
ference between ‘‘ person’’ and “ personality,’’ forgets the 
difference when he says, perhaps too boldly, ‘* The Logos 
became man, or, as a man must mean, a human person, for 
that is what man means.’’ (Page 144.) 

To the ancients of course the Greek language furnished 
distinctions that could be grasped. For example, the work 
ascribed to Boethius (circ. A.D. 590) explains the use of 
ovciwors, tréotacis, and mpdcwrov. Of the last of these 
‘*person’’ is the equivalent in Latin and English. The 
definitions of Boethius are subtle but quite intelligible. 
He says évoia applies to man as existing (guontam est). 
Man is évoiwors in that he has independent existence, is not 
a mere attribute or quality of something else. He is 
irécracis as being the subject of qualities or attributes, and 
he is tpéowmov as a rational individual (cf. Ottley, II., 126).. 
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Perhaps what Dr. DuBose wishes to claim for the human- 
ity of our Lord is the equivalent of vxéoracs; but when he 
says a *‘ human person’’ (pdcwmov), he certainly suggests a 
meaning that he himself would be the first to deny. Even 
in the Adoptionist controversy, where Dorner, Ottley, and 
most other historians have held that the orthodox assumed 
the human personality, Harnack declares that the human 
personality as necessary to the completeness of the human 
nature was not thought of for a moment. 

After all, there is a vast truth, easily overlooked or mo- 
mentarily forgotten, in all discussions of this subject, in the 
emphasis the Church has always laid upon the generic hu- 
man nature of the incarnate Son of God. He was not a 
man, but ‘Ae man. He cannot be truly described as @ hu- 
man person; he was ¢de Son of man. His incarnation in- 
cluded humanity as a whole, potentially if not actually, as 
Dr. DuBose repeatedly states; and Humanity that includes 
all mankind, past, present, and future, is not personal, ac- 
cording to any accepted use ot that word. The moment you 
use the phrase ‘a human person’’ you lay yourself open to 
the charge of contradicting the greatest truth of the world, 
and of introducing a conception that, in spite of all disclaim- 
ers, does seem to dim and narrow the glory and power of the 
life of Jesus Christ. 

The fact is, we go into the deep when we undertake to 
discuss this question—a deep beyond our fathoming; and 
Prof. Harnack adds only one more to the list of failures 
when he tries in a new way to solve the difficulty. It is a 
matter of faith. The Church is wise, and the large truth 
enshrined in her creeds, defined (so far as the human mind 
can go) in her Six Councils, is an inexplicable mystery—*‘ to 
the Greeks forever foolishness, but to them that are called 
the wisdom and the power of God.”’ 

Let it be understood, however, that we regard the phrase- 
ology used in the book under review, guarded as it is, as a 
matter of taste and expediency, not of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy. The author has used an expression heretofore gen- 
erally condemned by Catholic theologians, but he has used 
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it for a good purpose and to emphasize a truth in Christian 
doctrine very much needed in our day. To his mind there 
is a clear distinction between ‘‘ person’”’ as ‘‘ the subject of a 
personal mode of being and acting’”’ and ‘‘ person’”’ as mean- 
ing ‘‘the mode of being and acting of a personal subject’”’ 
(p- 145); and it may be there are many who will be helped 
to a surer hold on the Incarnation by this distinction. All 
that the writer of this review means to say is that, to his mind, 
the more he ponders it, the advantage of emphasis upon the 
Humanity gained by the use of this doubtful phrase is much 
overweighed by the difficulties inevitably suggested and by 
the evident pain given to many devout minds by the departure 
from the Church’s historical terminology. 

With the chapters on the **human nature of Christ’ we 
have great sympathy. There is not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the book teaches that our Lord was guilty 
of original sin. We feel like apologizing for even réferring 
to such a ridiculous suggestion. It is asserted by Dr. Du- 
Bose that our Lord took human nature in its fallen condition 
—. e., as affected by weaknesses inherited from fallen 
Adam. Rightly it is stated that sin pertains to a person; that 
there is no sin, properly speaking, except in the sinful will; 
that the phrase ‘‘ original sin’’ is only the result of poverty 
of language, for there can be no such thing as a sinful na- 
ture. There may be a condition of the nature induced by 
sin in the person, but that condition of nature cannot prop- 
erly be called sin. The whole argument about the existence 
of the devil turns upon this recognition of the personal 
meaning of sin, as against the impersonal evil of the Mani- 
cheans. 

That our Lord assumed a fallen nature, to put it boldly, is 
no new idea or speculation. It is as old as Athanasius, who 
says (Cont Ar. D.1.C. II.): ‘* The Saviour humbled himself 
in taking our body of humiliation, and took a servant’s form, 
putting on that flesh which was enslaved to sin.’’ Newman’s 
note on this passage, in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, 
emphasizes the fact that sin properly relates to will, and calls 
attention to the characteristic Apollinarian denial of the inher- 
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ited weaknesses of our Lord’s human nature. It may be that 
Newman changed his view after he became a Roman Catho- 
lic, for the denial of the fallibility of Christ’s human nature is 
curiously associated in history with the development of mod- 
ern Roman doctrine; and it is easy to discern the close re- 
lation between the almost morbid increase of emphasis on 
‘* original sin’’ and the dogmas of transubstantiation and the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. So we find that 
modern Roman Catholic theologians (cf. Oxenham, ‘* Doc- 
trine of the Atonement ’’) incline to the ancient Catholic as- 
sertion of the natural corruptibility of the human body of 
our Lord, but are forced into an extreme view of creation- 
ism in order to preserve the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin. With Dr. DuBose we feel instinctively that a theory 
which exempts the human psychic nature of Christ absolutely 
from all inherited and natural propensities derived from the 
actual motherhood of a mortal woman is Eutychian in its. 
tendency, and injures the fullness of hope and help in the 
Incarnation. Dr. Kedney expresses this forcibly and at 
length in his Christian Doctrine.’’ (Page 376.) AsAthana- 
sius says: ‘* Had not sinlessness appeared in the nature which 
had sinned, how was sin condemned in the flesh?”’ (In 
Apoll. II., 6.) Or, as Dr. DuBose puts it: ‘*He took our 
nature with all those consequences in it of the Fall which 
make us sinners. He was sinless in it, not by the fact of 
its being sinless, but by the act of his condemning and de- 
stroying sin in it. By taking upon him our sin and abolish- 
ing it, he became our righteousness, and enables us to become 
the righteousness of God in him.’’ (Page 255.) 

There are many other luminous and helpful expositions of 
Christian truth in this book to which we should be glad to 
call the attention of Christian people, but we have already 
more than filled the space allotted to us. We cannot con- 
clude, however, without saying that the American Church, 
and its university at Sewanee, are to be congratulated upon 
having produced a work of such abiding value. 

Tuomas F. GarLor. 
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MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. 


MoNopPOLIES AND Trusts. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the School of Economics, Polit- 
ical Science, and History in the University of Wisconsin. Macmillan. 
New York. 1900. 


Dr. Ey has already contributed much to the scientific 
study of the subjects discussed in the present volume. In his 
well-known work entitled ‘* Problems of To-Day,’’ published 
originally in a Southern newspaper some dozen years ago, 
he furnished the public with many original views and did much 
to popularize the study of political economy throughout the 
United States. Indeed it is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no one has done more than Dr. Ely to awaken general 
interest in economics on the part of Americans. And in the 
field of monopoly Dr. Ely may well claim priority for more 
than one theory that now finds pretty general acceptance, 
whilst he has already published much valuable material re- 
garding corporate development. The present volume is 
part of a comprehensive treatise on ‘‘ The Distribution of 
Wealth,’’ which he has been engaged upon for the past 
seven years, and while the manual before us is the first num- 
ber in a citizens’ library of economics, politics, and sociolo- 
gy, it in nowise sacrifices the interests of science to popularity. 

This latest work from the pen of Dr. Ely is composed of 
six chapters, the first of which deals with ‘* The Idea of Mo- 
nopoly.’’ After briefly reviewing the many and often con- 
flicting conceptions of monopolies to be found in the writings 
of economists, our author wisely concludes that ‘* a satisfac- 
tory discussion of monopoly must be based on a more re- 
stricted idea of monopoly.’’ In his opinion, therefore, mo- 
nopoly, as opposed to competition, sacrifices ** unity in man- 
agement of some kinds of business in some essential particu- 
lars. It may be in production, it may be in sales, or it may 
be in purchases, or it may be in any two or all three of these 
particulars.’’ This use of the term monopoly has the advan- 
tage of clearness, and it will enable one the more readily to 
understand the following definition given by Dr. Ely: ‘* AZo- 
nopoly means that substantial unity of action on the part of 
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one or more persons engaged in some kind of business which 
gives exclusive control, more particularly, although not solely 
with respect to price.’? Our author then sketches briefly the 
various legal restrictions placed upon monopolies in England 
and the United States, but we do not think he sufficiently 
recognizes the reaction against this restrictive policy both in 
England and America, where monopolies were often allowed 
when the public interest was unaffected thereby. 

The second chapter of this book gives ‘‘ The Classifica- 
tion and Causes of Monopoly.’’ After having first pointed 
out the distinction between public and private monopolies, 
Dr. Ely gives another classification and further divides mo- 
nopolies into social and natural ones. Under the former are 
included patents, copyrights, public consumption monopolies, 
trade-marks, and fiscal monopolies; whilst natural monopolies 
include such as arise from a limited supply of raw material, 
those arising from properties inherent in the business, and 
those arising from secrecy. 

While recognizing the large size of the field which by 
force of circumstances belongs to monopoly, Dr. Ely gives 
us the hopeful assurance that, outside of this field, we have 
another in which, under right conditions, competition is a 
permanent force. Most readers of this volume will prob- 
ably find Chapters V. and VI. by far the most interesting 
and suggestive. In the former chapter the concentration of 
production and the growth of trusts are treated in a conserv- 
ative, scholarly manner. This tendency is rightly ascribed 
to the introduction of improved machinery and the steady in- 
crease of capital, and while our author appears to admit that 
the ‘* trust movement ”’ is in the nature of an industrial evo- 
lution, he also regards it as a speculative movement. There 
are two points, however, which he, in our opinion, is dis- 
posed toignore. We refer, in the first place, to the fact that, 
of all modern machinery, one of the best and most far-reach- 
ing kinds in its influence is the trust. Curiously enough, 
moreover, many of the objections that a century or more ago 
were urged against labor-saving machinery are now urged 
against trusts. The same inconoclastic spirit which then 
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terrorized parts of England now and then lifts up its head in 
this country. Thespirit that last century wanted to destroy the 
jenny, the mule, and the engine now clamors for the smash- 
ing of the trust. Secondly, Dr. Ely lays little stress, we 
think, on the point so well emphasized by Dr. Sherwood— 
namely, the influence exerted on corporate growth by the 
genius and mercantile foresight of the entrepreneur. 

Dr. Ely does not believe there is any trust problem. He 
carefully diagnoses the situation and draws attention to an 
evident confusion of thought on the subject. Instead of a 
trust problem we frequently have (@) a monopoly problem; 
(4) a problem of industrial concentration, (c) a problem of 
wealth concentration. He is inclined to think that the cure 
for the monopoly evil is public ownership if the monopoly 
be a natural one. 

In treating of this branch of the subject he says: ‘* The 
evidence of the rapid shifting of public opinion manifested 
at the Chicago Trust Conference was most remarkable, and 
was to the author a great surprise. When, less than fifteen 
years ago, he began urging the superior advantages of pub- 
lic ownership and management of these monopolies, he found 
comparatively little sympathy. During the period that has 
intervened, however, there has been such a change in senti- 
ment on the part of others—coupled, perhaps, with a slight 
lessening of ardor on his own part—that at Chicago he found 
himself standing among those who would be regardedas the 
conservative element, while those who have figured as oppo- 
nents of governmental activity were predicting that we would 
have government ownership of railways sooner than the writ- 
er can anticipate.’’ This rapid trend of public sentiment 
toward collectivism is one of the most remarkable signs of 
the times. 

There are practically but two alternatives: we must have 
either public control of private property or public property 
with public management. Perhaps the most conspicuous fail- 
ure of the first alternative is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is questionable whether such control is possi- 
ble under a democratic government, particularly one with a 
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vicious system of civil service. Other remedies are the in- 


vocation of the taxing power, a stricter law of inheritance, a 
reform of the tariff by removal of duties from commodities 
monopolized, and finally the reformation of corporation law. 
Dr. Ely’s volume represents the scholarly investigations 
of one of our most accomplished political economists in a 
field of absorbing interest and importance to students of social 
evolution throughout the world, but of especial value are his 
deductions and suggestions to American citizens, to whom 
the rapid concentration of wealth at home and our widening 
markets abroad present problems of deep significance to the 
republic. B. J. R. 


TOLSTOY’S ‘* RESURRECTION.”’ 


RESURRECTION. A novel by Leo Tolstoy, author of “Anna Karénina,” 
“War and Peace,” etc. Translated by Mrs. Louise Maude. With illus- 
trations by Pasternak. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1900. 


pp. xii, 519. 

For some months items relating to Count Tolstoy’s new 
novel have been appearing in the daily press. We have 
known about its fortunes in a popular American magazine 
and at the hands of the Russian censors. It is therefore a 
pleasure to be at last able to peruse it in a translation au- 
thorized by Count Tolstoy, and said to give us the uncur- 
tailed story. It is quite evidently a faithful version, although 
obviously not made by a master of English; and, if the pub- 
lishers might have spared us the flaunting yellow and red 
cover, they nevertheless deserve congratulations for their 
enterprise in securing a novel which ought to rank as the 
greatest of the season, if not of the decade. 

This is not to say that we consider ‘‘ Resurrection’’ to be 
equal as a work of art to ‘‘Anna Karénina’”’ or ‘‘ War and 
Peace.’’ The story does not impress us so powerfully by 
its psychological analysis and the portrayal of the central 
character as the former novel did years ago; nor has it 
the epic sweep of the latter novel. Still it is quite possi- 
ble for a great genius like Count Tolstoy to fall behind his 
former successes and yet distance his latter-day competitors. 
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Resurrection ’’ is in our judgment so powerful a novel that 
we can think of only Zola’s *‘ Paris’’ and Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess”’ 
as at all challenging its claims to preéminence in the fiction 
we have read of late years. ‘‘ Paris’’ has, in certain pages 
at least, more epic sweep; the tragic note in ‘* Tess’’ is 
more affecting; but neither novel appears to us to be so man- 
ifestly the work of a genius of very high order as ‘* Resur- 
rection ’’ seems to be. 

That his latest story should fall below his earlier ones in 
point of artistic execution is but natural. Count Tolstoy’s 
spiritual experience has made him, unfortunately we think, 
too suspicious of art. His zeal for practical philanthropy 
and for new forms, or rather new-old forms, of faith has 
made him more of a preacher than of a story-teller. These 
facts account for certain defects in the volume, for its rather 
wearisome insistence upon details of prison life, for its over- 
pointed moral, and for its excessive length. But whether 
he will or no, Count Tolstoy cannot be anything less than a 
great artist. Scene after scene is set before us as vividly as 
a master painter could do it. Witness some of the country 
landscapes and that wonderful scene in which Katisha 
strives to get a word with her betrayer, \ ao speeds past her, 
that stormy night, in his luxurious first-class railway carriage. 
Then again who of modern writers can excel Tolstoy in his 
vivid comparisons, lighting up the object or event to be de- 
scribed az a poet’s imagination alone can do it? And what 
insight into character! No matter how trivial the personage, 
Tolstoy gives him to us as he is with fewer strokes, perhaps, 
than any other living writer would need. On the other hand, 
it must be confessed that among these characters we find no 
truly noble soul, and that the novel suffers from the fact. 
Nekhludoff, the hero, who undergoes a spiritual ‘* resurrec- 
tion,’’ holds our interest and wins our respect, especially if 
we remember the fanatical strain in the Russian character; 
‘but he is hardly inspiring, as a noble personage is or should 
be, and as Count Tolstoy may have intended to make him. 

But the story is inspiring even if it contains no noble 
character, even if it gives details of seduction and pros- 
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titution and of noisome prison life in Russia and of terrible 
exile in Siberia—details that will doubtless cause horror 
and loathing to many sensitive readers, and may impel 
them to throw the book down and perhaps denounce it. It 
should never be forgotten that people who cannot stand 
powerful presentations of life are not proper judges of the 
literature of power, and that it is chiefly the literature of 
power that is positively inspiring. And in ‘‘ Resurrection ”’ 
we feel that a powerful personality is at work, relentlessly 
pointing out the crimes and foibles of our modern civiliza- 
tion and so zealously pleading for a new birth of the spirit 
that it is almost impossible for us to remain cold and passive 
in the presence of such righteous indignation and true phi- 
lanthropy. Yes, Count Tolstoy’s latest book is, after all, a 
faithful representative of the latest Tolstoy—of the man who 
denounces war and demands cosmopolitan peace, of the 
man who lays bare the sins and pretenses of flaunting patri- 
otism, of the man who lashes the selfish rich and lifts up the 
down-trodden poor—in short, of the man who, take him all 
in all, is the noblest figure in the world to-day, to whom 
thousands look for inspiration, and whose fame will survive 
when victorious admirals and generals and successful finan- 
ciers and imperialist spoilers of feeble peoples and poets 
who pander to racial lust of dominion shall have gone down 
to the oblivion that awaits them when the true kingdom of 
God shall come to the long-suffering tribes of men. 


MR. HOVEY’S LAST VOLUME. 


Tatiesin, A Masqug. By Richard Hovey. Boston: Small, Maynard & 

Co. 1900. 

The recent death of Mr. Hovey in the prime of his poetic 
strength gives an additional and sad importance to this the 
fourth part of his ‘‘ Launcelot and Guinevere,’’ a poem in 
dramas. There is much reason to believe that length of 
life would have given us from his pen something more sig- 
nificant and greater. However, as it is not possible ade- 
quately to judge his poetical force from this part of asomewhat 
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unified whole, we shall touch but lightly on the volume now 
at hand, and in the next issue endeavor to estimate this and 
the other Arthur poems together. This masque probably 
has the name masque given to it in order to conform to the 
rest of the series and to complete the ‘* poem in dramas.”’ 
It is a masque in that it is not anode nor an epic nor any other 
genre exactly, perhaps, but it is not a masque after the style 
of Ben Jonson’s great masterpieces of this little kind, nor 
even as much a masque as ‘**Comus.’’ There is no pos- 
sibility of its being presented on the stage even with the 
elaborate theatrical machinery displayed in some of our 
modern comic opera marvels. The masque form seems to 
be used more as a setting for the lyrics than as a means for 
producing stage effect or with any idea of a dramatic pres- 
entation. The choice of names out of the Arthurian legend 
for names of the persons is evidently for the sake of the advan- 
tage of all the romantic and poetic associations which these 
command. With these considerations in mind, no one can 
object to the accessories of angels, voices, and changing dra- 
peries of light. 

Taliesin the bard is aroused from his sleep of dumbness 
and inaction to aid the Knight Percival, who is seeking the 
direction of Merlin that he may live aright in the sin-fester- 
ing court of the Round Table. Nimue, the goddess of 
mother earth, aids him by her gift of lyric poetry to bring 
Percival to the chapel where King Evelac guards the Graal. 
These persons, with Apollo, Hermes, the muses, spirits, and 
the seven angels who behold the face of God continually, 
are sufficient to show that the poetical and mystic significance 
of the masque can be rightly treated only in connection with 
the other parts of the series of ‘‘dramas.’’ This little vol- 
ume by itself is an attempt, now strong and true, now out 
of tune, to phrase and glorify poetry as the guide of man’s 
soul to the sight of God. 
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NOTES. 


Two recent numbers of the Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science (Herbert B. 
Adams, editor) tend to show that Baltimore is still the cen- 
ter of that original work in our country’s past which was in- 
augurated there about a score of years ago. It is difficult to 
overestimate the influence Dr. Adams has exerted in a field 
wherein he has labored so.long and with such signal success. 
Far more important, however, than any personal achieve- 
ment of his has been the interest he has everywhere aroused 
in American history, and the publications which may be 
traced directly to his inspiration. This is true of all por- 
tions of the country; but no section of the nation owes to 
the accomplished Director of the Historical Department of 
the Johns Hopkins University a heavier debt of gratitude 
than the Southern States. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the present interest this section manifests in history is 
contemporaneous with Dr. Adams. In season and out of 
season he has urged the importance of preserving the rec- 
ords of the past, and the value of the present manifestations 
of State life. He has always remained true to his famous 
text, borrowed from Prof. Freeman: ‘* History is past poli- 
tics, and politics are present history.’’ And the occupant of 
many a chair of history at the various colleges of the South 
must always remember Dr. Adams as one who first taught 
him the true meaning of human progress, as well as the vital 
necessity of unceasing toil and publication. 


Of the present monographs, the most interesting, perhaps, 
to the general reader is the one prepared by Dr. George 
Washington Ward, Professor of History in the Western 
Maryland College, on ‘‘The Early Development of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Project.’’ This project, as 
Dr. Ward points out in his valuable contribution to the his- 
tory of American waterways, was somewhat different from 
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the present Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, for which ground 
was broken in 1828 by President John Quincy Adams. Be- 
fore the advent of the railway it was the firm conviction that 
the shortest route from the seaboard to the Ohio Valley was 
by way of the Potomac and Monongahela Rivers; and every- 
one thought that the great thoroughfare of communication 
between the eastern and western portions of the United 
States would be along such a route. Dr. Ward sketches 
the slow evolution of this idea and the manner in which the 
Federal government dealt with it. He also incidentally 
touches upon the failure of the canal, as well as its connec- 
tion with the Baltimore and Ohio Railway. His conclusion is 
that ‘‘ the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal project was launched 
upon the tidal wave of the ‘American System,’ dashed to 
pieces by the sudden recession of that wave, and left strand- 
ed on the southern shore of Maryland. Deserted by the 
Federal Government when no more than twenty miles of the 
canal had been opened to navigation, Maryland furnished 
the millions with which the work was finally completed to 
Cumberland.” 


The other number of these Studies that remains to be 
noticed represents the work of students of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, and is edited by Dr. J. H. Hollander, As- 
sociate Professor in Economics, whose recent edition of the 
**Letters of Ricardo’’ has brought to him so many words 
of praise. Under the title of ‘‘ Studies in State Taxation”’ 
we have here presented to us the results of very careful in- 
vestigations of the fiscal systems of five commonwealths— 
namely, Maryland, North Carolina, Kansas, Mississippi, 
and Georgia. This fairly reproduces the chief characteris- 
tics of Southern systems of taxation, and cannot fail to be 
of great value to all who wish the cumbersome methods many 
communities now labor under to yield toa more sensible and 
impartial arrangement. The fiscal system of each State is 
described very carefully, and remedies suggested for sup- 
posed evils. These investigations all seem to teach the fu- 
tility of any universal application of generally accepted prin- 
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ciples of taxation. Each commonwealth, on the contrary, 
must adopt a scheme of fiscal administration to suit its own 
condition and stage of development, always with reference, 
however, to certain universal canons. 


‘¢Old Watering Places in Warren County”’ is the title of a 
pamphlet by Mr. George Anderson Foote, who sketches the 
history of some famous ante-bellum summer resorts of North 
Carolina. The author appends a narrative written by his 
father, a surgeon in the Confederate army, while a prisoner 
in Fort Columbus, New York, detailing the execution of John. 
Y. Beall, the famous Virginian guerrilla. Dr. Foote, in the 
course of his memorandun,, asserts in substance that Booth 
assassinated President Lincoln because of the latter’s refusal 
to pardon Beall, the friend and college chum of Booth. It 
will be recalled that Beall figured inthe St. Albans raid and 
was subsequently arrested as a spy in the Federal lines, and 
on that charge tried and executed toward the end of the war. 


Mr. Paul Samuel Reinsch, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Wisconsin, publishes in the Oc- 
tober Bulletin of that institution his doctor’s thesis on the 
‘¢English Common Law in the Early American Colonies.’’ 
It has seldom been our fortune to encounter a more scholarly 
juristic piece of work; it is not only highly creditable to its 
author, but also gives evidence of the best kind of the high 
grade of work done in the graduate schools at Madison. 
The burden of Mr. Reinsch’s thesis is to prove that there is 
an originality in our legal development which the commonly 
accepted juristic theory fails to recognize. The English 
common law was a technical system well adapted to the 
needs of a settled. community, but not suited at first to the 
purposes of the colonists, who looked with scant favor on a 
trained profession, and were disposed to develop a popular 
system of justice of their own, which, if rude, perhaps re- 
flected the sentiments of the community. While this was 
possible, however, in colonies like Massachusetts, whose 
population was homogeneous, it was not practicable in New 
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York, whose inhabitants were of a more cosmopolitan type. 
With the evolution of the social organization, moreover, the 
technical rules of the English common law were slowly re- 
ceived. But there have always remained ‘the original insti- 
tutions and legal ideas developed by the colonists in response 
to the demands of their novel situation.’” Many of these, 
particularly in New England, were derived from scriptural 
authority; and when American society had sufficiently ad- 
vanced to adopt the common law, the two systems were amal- 
gamated. Mr. Reinsch might have emphasized the pecul- 
iarities of New England decisions more than he has done. 
We do not think, moreover, that he even hints at the oppo- 
sition in the same quarter to the jurisdiction of the chancery 
courts because of the Puritan jealousy of the right of trial by 
jury. This fact, however, does not mar the excellence of 
the monograph, which should find its way into the hands of 
every student of the legal and political history of the United 
States. 


The Atlantic Monthly, under its new editor, Mr. Bliss 
Perry of Princeton University, is not merely holding its own 
but making new friends. Its recent serial, ‘‘ To Have and to 
Hold,’’ by that brilliant Southern authoress, Miss Mary 
Johnston, has, we understand, proved a most attractive fea- 
ture, and certainly should have made the magazine popular 
in this section. An article that should have greatly appealed 
to the South was Mr. Hamilton Mabie’s paper on Poe’s 
place in literature in a late number—January, if our memory 
serves us. This paper was read by Mr. Mabie last autumn at 
the unveiling of Zolnay’s bust of Poe at the University of 
Virginia. It is an admirable presentation of Poe’s claims to 
rank either supreme in our literature or else as the equal of 
Hawthorne, who is popularly accorded this honor. We re- 
gard it as one of Mr. Mabie’s happiest efforts, and cordially 
commend it to our readers. 


It is certainly matter for regret that the old and reputable 
publishing house of D. Appleton & Co. should find itself in 
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financial straits, and we trust that the belief expressed that 
they will be able to meet their obligations and continue busi- 
ness without curtailment is well founded. Coming so soon 
after the Harper assignment, this notable event in the publish- 
ing world calls special attention to the fact that the publish- 
er of to-day does business on very different lines from his 
predecessor. Production must now be ona large scale if suc- 
cess is to be attained, and production on a large scale means 
a big smash if affairs go wrong. Local booksellers have 
long since gone to the wall; will publishers go too, leavinga 
trust monarch of all it surveys? We hope not. We hope 
also that the Messrs. Appleton will not be obliged to discon- 
tinue their promising Twentieth Century series of school- 
books, the first volumes which have won much favor. 


A note seems absurdly disproportioned to the merits of 
what was in many respects the most notable book published 
in 1899—the ‘* Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson,’’ edited 
by Sidney Colvin. (New York: Scribner’s.) In the exigen- 
cies of a quarterly’s publication, however, much excuse may 
be found for such disproportionate treatment. We are too 
late to make our praise worth having, from the point of view 
either of the publishers or of our readers, who have doubt- 
less long since basked in the charm of the volumes. Still, it 
is a pleasure at all times to praise what is charming and 
wholesome; and charming and wholesome Stevenson’s 
**Letters’’ surely are. No more delightful, and perhaps no 
more inspiring, persogality has revealed himself to us in late 
years, and they are unfortunate who hold or remain aloof 
from such a revelation. Doubtless the correspondence, 
which Mr. Colvin has edited with admirable thoroughness 
and care, will direct renewed attention to Stevenson’s creative 
work in fiction and poetry—with what result we do not feel 
competent to predict. We should not be surprised, how- 
ever, if many persons returned from their incursions into 
Stevenson’s other works with the determination to reread 
the letters in which his inspiring personality found so com- 
plete an expression. 
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‘* Histories and Historical Societies ’’ was the subject of 
an address delivered a year ago by Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, at the opening of the Fenway Building of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society. It now appears in pamphlet 
form, and, although of a somewhat discursive nature, is re- 
plete with timely suggestions and wise reflections. 


A monograph which is well worth the serious attention of 
students of sociology in general and of those interested in 
Southern conditions in particular comes to us from Atlanta 
University, and is entitled ‘* The Negroin Business.’’ Part 
of its contents has already seen the light, if we are not mis- 
taken, in the form of a contribution to the Reports of the 
Bureau of Labor; but Dr. Du Bois has appended thereto a 
very valuable account of the proceedings of the Fourth 
Conference for the study of the negro problem, held last 
May at Atlanta. Much light is thrown on the economic 
and social progress of the colored race by these intelligent 
studies, and perhaps the most hopeful aspect of this work is 
furnished by the fact that the negro is approaching self- 
consciousness. The fact that negroes are so largely en- 
gaged throughout the Southern States in industrial under- 
takings argues well for their economic freedom in this sec- 
tion, where one rarely finds that prejudice against black 
workingmen which is characteristic of many Northern 
communities. In some of the larger cities of the East it is 
becoming more and more difficult for a negro to find em- 
ployment save in the most menial walks of life. The Ital- 
ians are even driving him out of the bootblack business in 
New York City, and he is often forced to gain a livelihood 
there by working in saloons, gambling houses, and other 
resorts that are well calculated to drag him down to the 
lowest depths of degradation. It is the exception to find a 
negro waiter in an Eastern club or hotel. With the growth 
of urban population a similar state of things may soon exist 
in the South, and, indeed, in the newer commonwealths of this 
section the barber and the mechanic of the black race are 
fast being supplemented by their white rivals. Unless the 
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negro is capable and willing to work he will be driven to 
the wall. The race is still in its storm and stress period, 
and is obliged, at its peril, to learn how to adapt itself to a 
new environment teeming with the seeds of future disaster. 
In these altered circumstances the negro cannot afford to 
count on receiving that sentimental consideration which 
came to him perhaps naturally after the civil war had 
clothed him with a citizenship for which he was ill pre- 
pared. He is now placed on the same legal and economic 
footing with the white race, and must cultivate those moral 
and intellectual faculties that form the basis of every manly 
and independent character. His interests are identical with 
those of his white neighbors. The problems of both races 
are the same, and the greatest of those problems is not how 
one race may supplant the other, but how both may unite in the 
work of building up the waste places of a common country, 
and rendering all parts of it safe for men and women to live 
in—to live, too, under the best conditions possible. 


There are two sources of amusement for negroes men- 
tioned in this brochure against which every friend of the 
black race should set his face. We refer to the saloon and 
the minstrel show. It is difficult to say which influence is 
the more debasing, but, all things considered, we are in- 
clined to yield the palm to the vaudeville with its ‘* coon”’ 
songs and survival of immoral savage serpent worship in 
the form of the so-called ‘‘ cake walk.’’ The negro saloon 
is too often the rendezvous of the most depraved and vicious 
of both sexes, where drunken brawls, and even murders, 
frequently occur. As for the minstrel shows, with a few 
well-known exceptions, the sooner the public realizes their 
baleful influences the better. They are not only a bur- 
lesque of negro life, with songs the negroes have neither 
«composed nor sung, but they are frequently exhibitions of a 
vulgarity and filth that contaminate all classes of the com- 
munity that tolerates them. Amusements the negroes should 
have, but they ought to be—even if of a histrionic type—of 
a healthy, elevating character rather than the reverse. 
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Attention is called to the fact that that admirable series of 
historical studies known as ‘‘American Statesmen,’’ which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have been publishing for 
many years, under the editorship of Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. 
has practically come to a close with the issue of Prof. A. B. 
Hart’s ** Chase,’’ Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s life of his 
distinguished father, and Mr. Moorfield Story’s ‘* Sumner.”’ 
It is almost needless to say that the volumes prepared by 
these competent hands rank high in the series and that they 
will be invaluable to students of American history. The 
only fault to be found with the series, to our mind, is the fact 
that, after Calhoun, it finds no room for any Southern states- 
man and indeed for few Northern Democrats. Is there still 
a delusion in Boston to the effect that only the men who 
helped to preserve the Union are to be counted as American 
statesmen? On this principle an adherent of monarchy 
would omit Cromwell from a series of English statesmen, 
‘with rather absurd results. 


We are pleased to notice that Mr. John Lane is advertis- 
ing the tenth thousand of Mr. Stephen Phillips’s play, ‘*Pa- 
ola and Francesca.’’ Part of this demand is undoubtedly 
due to much the same popular desire for the new thing 
that has made Mr. Markham’s ‘‘ Man with the Hoe”’ such 
a financial success, but we trust that a goodly number of 
readers have been attracted to Mr. Phillips’s play because it 
came from the accomplished pen of the author of ‘ Christ 
in Hades ”’ and ‘* Marpessa.’’ Those who were attracted to 
the drama because of the beauty of the ‘* Poems ’”’ have sure- 
ly not been disappointed. No other recent poet has scored 
such a success; and if the play succeeds on the stage as well 
as it does in the closet, Mr. Phillips’s fame would seem to be 
secure. 

That very useful book, ‘‘A Dictionary of English Syno- 
nyms and Synonymous or Parallel Expressions,’’ by Richard 
Soule, has just been issued by Little, Brown & Co. in a new 
and revised edition under the supervision of Prof. George 
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H. Howison, LL.D., of the University of California. The 
first edition was copyrighted in 1871,so0 that the work has. 
a standing of nearly thirty years. Prof. Howison acknowl- 
edges the thoroughness of the original compiler’s work by 
stating that he ‘‘ found little more to do than to carry out 
to greater completeness the lines of Mr. Soule’s original 
design.’’ We believe that the new edition will be welcomed 
by a very large public and that both the editor and the 
publishers are to be congratulated on the success of their 
labors. 


The ‘* Beacon Biographies go bravely on. Mr. Ellery 
Sedgwick’s ‘* Thomas Paine ”’ forms the tenth volume of what 
has become a really notable series. Among volumes prom- 
ised we note that ‘‘Sam Houston’”’ will be undertaken 
by Miss Sarah Barnwell Elliott, and ‘* Benjamin Franklin” 
by Mr. Lindsay Swift. Poe was assigned to the late Rich- 
ard Hovey, but we do not know yet whether he had com- 
pleted it at the time of his lamented death. 


We have on our table from the Macmillan Company 
Volume X. of the Temple edition of Sir Thomas North’s. 
translation of Plutarch’s ‘‘ Lives,’’ completing the work; 
‘The Nature and Work of Plants,’’ by Daniel Trembly 
Macdougal; and ‘* The World and the Individual,’’ Gifford 
Lectures delivered before the University of Aberdeen by 
Prof. Josiah Royce. We have from Henry Holt & Co. 
‘* Folly Corner,’’ by Mrs. Dudeney, which we shall notice 
later, and ‘¢ The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Cour- 
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